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For Me... 


I'm staying in’ 


THE TIME will come when you must make a de- 

cision whether or not you are going to take your 
discharge. When that time comes, put in some careful 
study on the Coast Guard pay scale. Consider the many 
advantages of re-enlisting . . . then consider also what 
you would lose by leaving the Coast Guard now—in se- 
curity, ‘‘bankable’’ income, and retirement credits. It’s 
easy to take these things for granted. But when you 
come to the actual decision of re-enlisting, it will be a 
good time to take stock of the opportunities you have 
right where you are now .. . in the U. S. Coast Guard. 


Your present scale has been increased appreciably. 
But the future benefits have been increased even more. 
If you retire as a Chief Petty Officer after 25 years in 
the service you will receive $174.56 a month retire- 
ment pay for the rest of your life. After 30 years it 
would be $220.50 per month! It would take $88,200 
producing 3°, interest, to equal this monthly retire- 
ment pay! 





So when the time for re-enlistment comes around, 
look at these facts and figures again. Think them 
over... the decision is yours. 


UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 
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THIS COUNTRY’S telephone service is one of its 
greatest assets in time of emergency. It unites 
millions of people — helps thousands of busi- 
nesses to get things done quicker — and is a 
vital part of our national defense, 


Since 1941, the Bell System has increased 
the number of telephones by more than 
16,000,000. There are nearly twice as many 
now as nine years ago. Billions of dollars 
have been spent for new telephone equip- 
ment of every kind. The number of Bell 
Telephone employees has increased to more 
than 600,000. 

All of this growth and the size of the Bell 
System are proving of particular value right 
now. One reason this country can outproduce 
any other is because it has the most and the 
best telephone service in the world. 
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AN OPEN FORUM — Conducted by The Editor 
Readers are urged to accept this department as their own and make 
it an open forum wherein opinions, thoughts, etc, may 
be freely and frankly discussed 
Address all letters to 215 West Street, Annapolis, Maryland 





Let’s Knock Off This 
Tiresome Old Controversy 


Curtis Bay, Maryland 


‘T° SET THE record straight I am still a 

boot (four years service and am only 
22 years old) but I feel I have a legitimate 
gripe. I am not complaining about the 
Coast Guard as it has treated me squarely. 
I came into this outfit because my Dad, who 
Spent twenty in the Navy, 
me to. I spent a year on a Loran Station 
in the South Pacific and three years on the 
83493 at Ocracoke, N. C., and I think I 
know the score. 


years advised 


My gripe is about the ex-Navy petty 
officers in the Coast Guard who are running 
the Coast Guard down and bragging about 
what a grand and glorious outfit the Navy 
is. If the Navy is so grand why the hell 
didn’t these birds stay in the Navy and give 
Coast Guard guys like myself a break? 


I was recommended for third-class Boat- 
swain’s Mate fourteen months ago but I 
know of ex-Navy guys who have less ser- 
vice and lower marks than I have who were 
given the rate less than two months ago 
and they are still griping about what a 
“chicken’’ outfit the Coast Guard is. What 
I want to know is this: If these ex-Navy 
guys think the Navy is such a grand outfit 
why the hell doesn't the Coast Guard put 
them back in the Navy and give guys like 
myself a break? 


ROBERT DYSON 


(Editor’s Note: We have always disliked 
the stupid old controversy between the Navy 
and the Coast Guard. There «s no real need 
for such a controversy. There should be no 
resentment toward former Navy men who 
switched to the Coast Guard but much of 
the blame for such resentment rests squarely 
on the shoulders of those ex-Navy lads. 
Those ex-Navy men who continually harp 
upon the so-called advantages of the Navy 
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are very much out of order! If a man 
draws his pay from the Coast Guard, by 
Godfrey the Coast Guard rates his complete 
loyalty—not half his loyalty or three- 
fourths of his loyalty—all his loyalty! 
Let’s have no ctiticism of ex-Navy men 
who now are our Coast Guard shipmates 
but also let’s have no smart-alec wisecracks 
from those ex-Navy men! Anyone who 
doesn't think the Coast Guard is the best 
outfit in the world will have ample oppor- 
tunsty to accept a discharge in due time. 
In the meantime, knock off the criticism’. 
E.L.) 


Pair Of Lads Suggest Some 
Guys Should Stop Growling 
Grand Marais, Minnesota 
Rock of Ages Light 
H! EDITOR! 
The crew of this light station are ar- 


dent readers of our Magazine, especially 


the gripe section, also called the Mail Buoy. 

We have all read some very amusing 
letters from guys who think that they have 
some rough duty. We've got news for those 
cry babies. We ourselves are on isolated 
duty but we don’t consider it rough duty. 
As a matter of fact we consider it a pleasure 
to be away from the usual run of Coast 
Guard routine. 


It must be real rough duty to have a 
ship’s laundry or at 
washer at a surf station. 
that rough duty! 
have a ship’s cook and mess cooks so a guy 
doesn’t have to worry about his chow being 
good and his dishes being cleaned for him. 

We'd like to know if those guys who do 
all the crying were born with silver spoons 
in their mouths and have been used to ser- 
vants all their lives. Why don’t the wise 
up? Times could really be worse than those 
guys have it now. 


an automatic 
Yeh man, oh for 
It must also be tough to 


least 


Taking stock of the situation as it stands, 
the guys who do most of the crying gener- 
ally have the best duty there is to be had. 
For instance, the guy aboard a tender is 
generally in port every night and they get 
port and starboard liberty or three-section 
liberty. They have mail call every day, 
regular chow schedule, and the married men 
get a chance to see their wives regularly. 
They are able to get stand-bys on their duty 
nights and so go ashore. Still they cry! 
What do they want? Breakfast in bed? 
Every night liberty? No work? Who put 
the gun in their back to join this outfit? 
Surely not the recruiting officer. The same 
applies to the men who sail aboard the 
“White Elephants’’ on the weather patrol. 
Of course we have to admit that in their 
case there are a few variations. Still they 
have no reason to gripe. 

We haven't read any gripes from the guys 
on the Loran Stations who really have it 
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all with General Motors 
ROOF of the economy and efficiency of Diesel-Electric Diesel-Electric Drive! 


Drive is provided by the Navy AOG-type oilers. 
Built to transport fuel and lube oil for aviation and small 
craft use, these medium-sized tankers carry 2,000-ton 
cargoes at 1414 knots—with remarkable economy in fuel 
consumption. Considering the size of ships’ personnel com- 
plement—with necessary space and supplies—these ships’ 
records are all the more important. Construction, under 
Navy design and specifications, was by Seattle-Tacoma 
Shipbuilding Co., of Tacoma, and Cargill, Inc., of Savage, 
Minnesota. Powered by GM Diesels. - 





One of the 23 AOG-type Navy 
oilers, powered by four 16-cylinder 
General Motors Diesel engines, 
aggregating 6,400 brake H.P. 
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rough. To repeat ourselves, the only guys 
who gripes are the men with good duty. 

It grieves us deeply to think that there 
are boys in a man’s service. Any man who 
can’t adjust himself to the way of life in 
this outfit shouldn’t be let away from his 
family’s grasp. There must be worse outfits 
than this judging from the exArmy and 
exNavy men doing a hitch in the sea- 
goingest outfit there is in existance today. 

Of course there are a few places like our 
mighty ‘‘Rock’’ which can’t be considered 
seagoing but this is a fine duty station. We 
are granted six (6) days compensatory ab- 
sence a month. Weather permitting, we can 
leave almost any day we choose. We are 
fortunate enough to have the best Chief 
Bos’n Mate in the service as our Officer in 
Charge, bar none. His name is Bill Muessel 
and he is the guy who keeps everybody sane 
and healthy. 
chow buying and the yeoman work out here. 


He also manages to do our 


There are a few modern conveniences 
lacking out here, such as a washing machine 
and shower, although we do have a tub, 
vintage unknown. Due to the lack of space 
we don’t have a pool table, or a ping-pong 
table, but we are generally too tired or busy 
to make use of such equipment if it were 
available. 

In closing, we'd like to invite anyone 
who thinks he’s got it rough to take a trip 
out here and spend a month or more with 
us and see if his duty station compares with 
Ours in any way, good or bad. 

Looking forward to your next issue, we 
remain right here! 


Sincerely, 


JAMES F. TIERNEY 
GERALD J. SCHRAMSKI 


(Editor's Note: Now, here’s the type of 
letter we like to receive!! Shipmates Tier- 
ney and Schramski have put their finger on 
a fact that some people may have forgotten; 
this is a man’s outfit, not a boy’s outfit! 
E.L.) 


Reader Is Correct In Seeing 

Need For Recognition Of C. G. 
Kearney, Nebraska 
1721 Avenue D 


A. SANUY’S article “Dear Ma & Pa 

* Public’ in the August issue of the 
Coast Guard Magazine deserves a 4.0 rating. 
It’s very doubtful that ‘“‘Ma &% Pa Public’”’ 
are mad at the Coast Guard—they just 
aren’t informed enough! As a former 
Coast Guardsman, I find it more difficult 
every day to hear about the Coast Guard’s 
activities, especially out here. It’s just as 
discouraging for the few of us here to read 
the newspapers and magazines and seldom 
see an article or photo about the Coast 
Guard. The Coast Guard Magazine is our 
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only source of information and we read it 
from cover to cover. 


Sincerely yours, 


JERRY PARR, ex-SK1 


(Editor's Note: This Magazine goes all 
over the world, carrying the name and fame 
of the Coast Guard to many far corners. 
We even have two subscribers behind the 
“Tron Curtain” in Russia! 
could do an even better job if we had 
more support from individuals everywhere 


However, we 


who have it in their power to purchase 
gift subscriptions for persons who should 
be reading about the work of the Coast 
Guard. Our work suffers from the handi- 
cap of insufficient funds. Too many people 
are begging, borrowing and bumming copies 
Just where do those 
people expect us to obtain money for our 
publishing expenses? For the mere sum of 
$2.50 it is possible to send a year’s sub- 
scription to your favorite newspaper, radio 
station, school, college or library. That's 
the way to spread the gospel of the Coast 
Guard! E.L.) 


of this Magazine!!! 


Claims His Eyes Were Opened 
By Five Days In The Brig 
HIS WILL probably strike a lot of the 


readers, if printed, as being a somewhat 
odd letter. I guess maybe it is, but I've 
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got a bit of steam to blow off and I thought 
that if I did it by writing to the Magazine, 
perhaps a few of the readers could benefit 
by my experience. 

Recently I was put on report for what I 
thought was a very trivial thing. It was 
for something that probably a lot of men 
have done before but it just happened that 
I got caught. When I went up to mast, I 
expected about twenty day’s restriction, ex- 
tra duty, or even a possible pardon. Boy, 
was I in for a surprise! It was no little 
shock to me when the Commanding Officer 
said, ‘‘Five days on bread and water.’’ At 
first | was dumfounded and then that feeling 
grew into one of bitterness; not just at the 
C.O. but at the officer who put me on re- 
port and even at the whole Coast Guard. I 
kept that same feeling. right up until the 
time I was released from the brig. There 
wasn’t a person in the world could have 
talked me into shipping over into this out- 
fit or any other service. But when I walked 
out of the brig. a new light on everything 
began to come to’ me. 


I felt like a new man. One of the men 
who came to pick me up was the Chief I 
He came of his own accord and 
His sole purpose 


work for. 
on his own liberty time. 
for coming was just to greet me and try to 
make me feel a little bit better. And then 
when we got back to the base, the cooks 
had prepared a big chow just for me. Some 
kind soul had even put a couple bottles of 
beer on ice for me. 


That night after I got back from liberty 
and had hit the sack, I had trouble getting 
to sleep. I got to thinking over everything 
that had happened and it occurred to me 
that everybody being pretty 
nice to me. That started a long chain of 
thought and I began to think over the in- 
cident that had caused me to be locked up. 
It dawned on me that I actually deserved 
every bit of the sentence that was handed 
out. It even come to mind that perhaps I 
got off pretty easy. They didn’t take any 
action on my rate and, 
kinda’ gotten used to the way those two 
stripes look on my arm. Of course my 
quarterly marks are lowered and I won't 
be able to advance in rate for at least an- 
other six moaths. But then, that 
really so important. It won't look so good 
on my service record but I hope to be able 
to live that down in time. 


was darned 


believe me, I've 


isn’t 


By the time I finally got to sleep that 
night, I had resolved to be the best damned 
man in my rate in the Coast Guard and that 
noth:;z was going to sway me from my 
path of being a credit to the Service. Be- 
fore all this happened I was one of the 
guys who thinks of nothing but women, 
liberty, pay, chow, and women. Them days 
are gone forever! From now on, I’m think- 
ing of the Coast Guard first and then of 
myself and my pleasures. I know for sure 
that. what has happened has gone a long 
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Sperry Radar’s “weather eye” saves 
them hours or days on every trip 


Talk with the 
captain of any 
craft equipped 
with Sperry 
Radar...ocean 
liner, cargo ves- 
sel, tow, ferry, 
tanker, yacht 
or fishing boat. 
Hear from his 
own lips how much easier it is to 
Operate on schedule in every weather, 


e 


fo Fishing Boat 


visibility or traffic condition... with 
Sperry Radar keeping accurate track 
of everything in the vicinity. 

In Sperry’s files are many reports 
from shipmasters telling of the success- 
ful on-time operations made possible 
by Sperry Radar while navigating... 

. dangerous straights, erratically 
lighted passages...or passing unlighted 
junks or tied-up boats ...or proceeding 
in narrow, crowded, foggy, smoky or 
rain-lashed rivers or lakes...or through 
blinding snow. 

For all such sailing situations, Sperry 
Radar provides this simple solution— 


Close to shore or nearing port...large, 
clear scope images of all ships, buoys, 
shoreline detail, and all above-water 
objects. 

In open water ...determines accu- 
rately the position, course and speed of 
other vessels. 

Sperry Radar’s success in meeting 
the hazards of every sailing situation in 
a wide variety of craft reflects the com- 
pany’s many years of experience in 
developing, manufacturing and servic- 
ing precision equipment for the marine 
field. Our nearest district office will be 
glad to give you complete information. 


GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION, GREAT NECK, NEW YORK © CLEVELAND ¢ NEW ORLEANS * NEW YORK @ LOS ANGELES « SAN FRANCISCO © SEATTLE 
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ways toward making a man out of myself, 
and that alone is something that nothing 
can replace. 

As I take a look around, I'm finally con- 
vinced that the service can do no wrong and 
that there are no finer men anywhere than 
the men who man the ships, stations, and 
planes of the U.S.C.G. When my time is 
up next year I'm going to ship for six and 
when that time is up, I'll ship again and 
from this date on . I can honestly say 
that I'm proud to be wearing the uniform 
of the United States Coast Guard. 


Sincerely yours, 


(Editor's Note: The name and address 
of the writer of the foregoing letter have 
been omitted in order to protect him from 
embarrassment. E.L.) 


Readers Raise Question 
About Speed Of Marksman 


San Francisco, California 


FEW DAYS AGO, several of us here 

were looking over the April issue of the 
Coast Guard Magazine. One article: ‘‘Guest 
Of The Month — Tully W. Spence” 
caught our eye and one sentence, in parti- 
cular, raised an issue which we have been 
unable to settle. 
Today he can still draw a revolver and fire 
five shots through a playing card at 18 feet, 
in one second.” 


I quote the sentence: 


Now, we did not go out on the limb so 
far as to say that Mr. Spence could not do 
this. We speculated that it might be a 
typographical error concerning ‘‘revolver’’ 
or ‘‘one second.”’ 

To quote from the Landing Force 
Manual, United States Navy. Chapter 19, 
( Revised 
1946). pp. 18 and 20: “Automatic Pistol 
Caliber .45, M1911 and MIQILIAI 
tieal rate of aimed fire—-10 shots per/min.”’ 
“Revolver, Smith and Wesson, Caliber .38 
— Practical rate of aimed fire 6 shots 


Small Arms Marksmanship 


Prac- 


per/min.”’ 

You will notice that this is all aimed 
fire. It is possible to fire faster when not 
aiming. 

It is a known fact that a revolver fires 
slower than a pistol, hence, our question: 
Is this a typographical error? If not, how 
is Mr. Spence able to fire a revolver that 
fast? 

Would you check into this for us, Mr. 
Lloyd, and settle our troubled minds? 


Sincerely yours, 
ROGER M. SMITH, J02 


(Editor's Note: There was no typogra- 
phical error in that story about the shoot- 
ing skill of Gunner Tully Spence. Five 
shots through a playing card at 18 feet in 
one second is far from the record. Ed Mc- 
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Grivan, in an article published in the 
American Rifleman Magazine, did the same 
thing, teme, two-fifth of a second with a 
K-22 Smith & Wesson revolver. He was 
timed and recorded with an electrical tim- 
ing device. 





Statement of the Ownership, Masagement. 
Circulation, ete., required by the Act of 
Congress of August 24, 1912, and March 
3, 1933 and July 2, 1946 (39 U.S.C, 233) 
of U.S. Coust Guard Magazine, published 
monthly at Annapolis, Maryland, for 
September, 1950. 


STATE OF MARYLAND, 
County of Anne Arundel, ss. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared Elmer M. Jackson, Jr., who, hav- 
ing been duly sworn according to law, de- 
poses and says that he is the Business 
Manager of the U. S. Coast Guard Maga- 
zine and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management (and 
if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of 
the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended 
by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied 
in Section 537, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: 


Publisher—Talbot T. Speer, 3120-56 Fred- 
erick avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Business Manager—Elmer M. Jackson, 
Jr., Wardour, Annapolis, Md. 


Editor—Edward Lloyd, 10 German street, 
Annapolis, Md 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a 
corporation, its name and address must be 
stated and also immediately thereunder the 
names and addresses of stockholders own- 
ing or holding one per cent or more of 
total amount of stock. If not owned by a 
corporation, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. If own 
by a firm, company, or other unincorporated 
concern, its name and address, as well as 
those of each individual member, must be 
given.) 

The Capital-Gazette Press, Inc., 215 West 
street, Annapolis, Md. 

Talbot T. Speer, 3120-56 Frederick ave 
nue, Baltimore, Md. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: (if there are none, so 
state.) 

None. 


4 That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockhold- 
ers, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and secur- 
ity holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting. is given: also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing afflant's full knowledge and be- 
lief as to the circumstances an4 cond'tions 
under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner; and this afflant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any inter- 
est, direct or indirect, In the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated 
by him. 


ELMER M. JACKSON, JR., 
Genera! Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
second day of October, 1950. 
LILLIE L. FRENCH. 
‘Seal.) 


My commission expires May 7, 1951. 


Proof of Spence’s shooting skill is borne 
out by sworn statements from the Norfolk, 
Virginia, Police Force, the Alcohol Tax 
Unt and the FBI. Spence used the K-22 
6 bbl, 41 frame. Time to aim is not used, 
shooting is done from the hip, double ac- 
tion, using index finger. This type of shoot- 
ing is for short distance only. 

I am advised that the revolver can be 
fired at greater speed than the pistol. Per- 
fect scores have been made at 25 yards, fir- 
ing five shots in ten seconds, using a .38 
caliber revolver, aimed single action. E.L.) 


Editor Forgot The Number Of 
Stacks On Destroyer Cassin 


USCG Bluebonnet 
Galveston, Texas 


NE STORMY NIGHT IN JANUARY 

is the title of an article published in the 
September issue, in which the Destroyer 
Cassin was involved. Under the photograph 
of the Conyngham you said if memory 
served you correctly the Cassin was a three- 
stacker. If the Cassin is or was a three- 
stacker, could it be that she was the one 
that lost number one stack in a storm in 
the North Atlantic in 1927 and it was 
never put back on her? The reason I ask 
this is because I was on the Downes at that 
time and we lost an anchor in that caper 
and, after our patrol, we proceeded to Bos- 
ton for a new one. It was there that I saw 
this stack missing, but off-hand I can’t re- 
call the name of the ship. I firmly believe 
that it was the Cassin, for we tied up along- 
side her. I could almost swear that all of 
our ships at that time were broken-deckers 
and all had four stacks. I helped put the 
Davis in commission at Philadelphia in 
1926; subsequently served aboard the 
Downs, and Fanning and I was discharged 
from the Fanning in 1928. Why am I 
second class yet, some will ask. I was out 
of the Service thirteen years! 


Yours truly, 


FRANKLIN F. WHITE, CS2 


(Editor’s Note: The destroyer that lost 
one of its stacks in a terrific mid-winter 
storm was the Paulding. The stack was 
swept overboard during a storm that de- 
stroyed the patrol boat CG-238 with loss 
of all hands, off Cape Cod. However, the 
Paulding’s missing stack was replaced by 
workmen at the Boston Navy Yard. She 
was normally a four-stacker. 

The Editor was in error in describing the 
Cassin as a three-stacker. Many readers 
have pointed out that the Cassin was a 
proud four-stacker, one of the thousand- 
ton tin cans. The three-stacker destroyers 
were all of the 750-ton variety. 

All of the Coast Guard destroyers in 
those days, 1927, were broken-deckers. A 
few years later the flush-deckers were placed 
in commission. E.L.) 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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An Explanation of— 


DEPENDENT’S 
ASSISTANCE 
ACT OF 1950 


By LIEUTENANT (j.g.) D. C. GOODWIN 


Chief, Family Allowance Section 


NEW LAW was recently enacted by Congress providing for 

a Basic Allowance for Quarters (BAQ) for enlisted men with 
dependents. This law is known as the Dependents Assistance Act 
of 1950. Since passage of this law, pay officers concerned have 
received copies of the Law, Finance and Supply Circular 24-50, 
ALNAV 93, and ALDIST 95. While these pay officers, through 
years of practice. can now wade through the Finance and Supply 
Circulars and no longer get thoroughly confused, and are not 
stopped by the numerous abbreviations, X-rays, etc., in ALNVAS 
and ALDISTS. most others of us have great difficulty with them; 
consequently, we depend upon what we have read in the news- 
papers (often sketchy and sometimes inaccurate or misleading), 
what we have been able to get from our pay officer (and then we 
may still not understand), and scuttlebutt, for our information. 
While we sometimes end up with a fair idea of what things are 
all about, we find many times that our ideas on the subject are all 
wrong and, as a result, are sometimes quite disappointed. This 
article is an attempt to explain clearly and simply what this new 
law, the Dependents Assistance Act of 1950, offers. 

When the Career Compensation Act of 1949 was placed into 
effect last October, 1949, the old Family Allowance was discon- 
tinued in cases where men would make more money under the 
Career Act and a Basic Allowance for Quarters for Dependents 
was credited to the pay of third class petty officers, with more than 
seven years’ service, through Chief Petty Officers. If their new pay, 
plus BAQ, did not exceed what they were drawing prior to the 
passage of the Act, the man remained on ‘‘saved pay’’ and con- 
tinued to draw Family Allowance. In other words, you could not 
lose money. 

However, the provisions of this law were such that the seaman 
recruit, seaman apprentice, seaman, and petty officer third, with 
less than seven years service, did not receive any allowance for their 
dependents if they were enlisted after the 30th of September, 1949. 
Furthermore, if a man was discharged from the service after the 
passage of this law, even though he immediately reenlisted, he lost 
the benefits of Family Allowance. 

Because there were numerous cases of hardship resulting from 
this situation, the Dependents Assistance Act of 1950 was passed, 
and is retroactive to 1 August, 1950. Under the provisions of 
this Act, all enlisted men with dependents will be eligible for BAQ 
from | August, 1950, provided they meet certain requirements. 
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One requirement of the Career Compensation Act of 1949 
which was good cause for many gripes was that provisions which 
stated that a claimed dependent parent must actually reside in the 
household of the member claiming the BAQ. In the case of the 
man on sea duty, the claimed dependent had to live ‘‘convenient 
to’’ the enlisted member's homeport. This no longer applies. The 
Dependent Assistant Act of 1950 no longer requires the depen- 
dent parent to reside in the enlisted man’s household, at. or near 
his homeport. Consequently, all men who were denied BAQ at 
some date because of this reason may reapply under the provisions 
of this new law. 

The requirement is now that the dependent parent be actually 
dependent upon the member for over half of his or her support. 
When the enlisted man obtains the necessary form for the original 
application, he must fill out the dependency certificate as shown 
in paragraph 10(1) (d) of Finance and Supply Circular 24-50. 
It will then be signed by the enlisted man and sent with the ap- 
plication, via his Commanding Officer and Authorized Certifying 
Officer, to the Commandant (PMM) together with the required 
allotment. (To be discussed later). 


When the application is received at Headquarters, an affidavit 
will be sent to the dependent(s) for them to fill out and sign. 
This affidavit must be completed, signed. and duly notarized. 
This procedure is not necessary in the case of wives and children 
of servicemen as they are naturally dependent upon the man and 
must not be proven as in the case of the parent. 

While it is being determined by the Commandant that the 
parent is actually dependent upon the enlisted man within the 
meaning of the Law, the enlisted man may be credited with BAQ 
for his parent(s). Consequently, when the man makes applica- 
tion for credit on behalf of his parent(s), he should bear in mind 
that he must consent to checkage against his pay for BAQ on ac- 
count of a parent later determined not to be dependent as defined 
in existing laws and regulations. In other words. if BAQ is paid 
to the parent during the period when later investigation shows 
that he or she was not entitled to it, the enlisted man is held re- 
sponsible and must pay this money back to the Government. If 
the man is careful and conscientious in filling out the required 
forms and is certain that his parent(s) is absolutely dependent 
upon him for over half of his or her support, then there should 
be very few cases where it is necessary to pay back any money. 

The chief requirement of this Dependents Assistance Act of 
1950 is that, commencing with November. 1950, the enlisted 
member must have an allotment in effect in an amount not less 
than the following amounts PLUS the amount of BAQ to which 
he is entitled: 


Seaman recruit, seaman apprentice, seaman 
Petty officer third and second class 
Petty officer first and Chief 


$40.00 
60.00 
80.00 


It should be remembered, however, that while the man will 
contribute $40, $60, or $80 of his pay, his wife will receive con- 
siderably more, for the allotment check she receives will be a com- 
bination of the $40, $60, or $80, and the BAQ authorized by the 
Dependents Assistance Act of 1950. The amount of BAQ auth- 
orized by this Act is as follows: 


DEPENDENTS 
2 3 
Seaman recruit seaman 
apprentice, seaman 
Petty officer third and 
second class 
Petty officer first and 
Chief 


$45.00 $67.50 $85.00 


67.50 67.50 85.00 


67.50 67.50 85.00 


Payment of this BAQ for the months of August, September, 
and October will be effected by crediting it directly to the man’s 
pay account and will be paid to him directly. While the allotment 
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is not necessary to claim the BAQ for these three months, after 1 
November, it will, however, be mandatory if the man desires to 
claim BAQ. Unless circumstances prevent this being done (for 
instance in the cases where men are on isolated duty and mails are 
irregular) no back payments may be received after 1 November. 

For the normal case though, the following is an example: 
During the month of October a seaman (SN) who has a wife, 
child, and dependent parent, files application for BAQ back to 1 
August, 1950. The pay officer must satisfy himself that the man 
is legally married, and does, in fact, have a child. He would then 
forward the application to the Commandant (PMM) along with 
the dependency certificates for the parent and allotment forms ef- 
fective | November in amounts totalling $125 ($40 contri- 
buted from his pay plus $85 authorized by the Government and 
credited to his pay account). Consequently, his wife and depen- 
dent parent would receive checks the early part of each month 
after November totalling $125 the amount of each check de- 
pending upon what the man chooses to allot to each). The sea- 
man will find that the pay that he actually receives will be less 
by $20 per pay or $40 for the over-all month than he received 
before as this forty dollars is included in the allotment instead of 
paid to him. It should be noted that no increased allowance is made 
for more than three dependents. 


In claiming step-children as dependents, it should be borne 
in mind that when the blood parent (actual parent) dies or if the 
enlisted man is divorced from the blood parent, entitlement on the 
part of the child ceases. Furthermore, the child must be dependent 
upon the enlisted man for over half of his or her support in order 
to be entitled to the allowance. 

Separate allotments will be made out to different groups of 
dependents .That is, if a wife, child, and parent are claimed, one 
allotment will be made out to the wife and child (payable to the 
wife), and another to the parent regardless of the fact that they 
are all living in the same household. While the enlisted man is 
given the privilege of determining the amount of money to go to 
each person, the total of the different allotments must not be less 
than the total amount required to be allotted. If a member states 
that he gives a certain amount towards his parents’ support and 
then allots less than this amount, he must give a full explanation 
of where the difference between the amount allotted and the amount 
he claims he gives comes from, and the manner in which it is paid, 
that is, another allotment, money order, cash, etc. If the enlisted 
man chooses to make his allotment out to a bank, it must be made 
out for credit to the account of the claimed dependent. 

In the case where the enlisted man is claiming BAQ on the 
part of a divorced wife, or if the man and his wife are separated, 
the letter of application must be accompanied by certified or photo- 
Static copies of the court order and, if these are not available, the 
mame and address of the custodian of the court order should be 
included in the letter. Where step-children are claimed, the same 
dependency certificate must be completed as for dependent parents, 
indicating of course, step-child instead of parent. If an adopted 
child is claimed as a dependent, the certificate as shown in article 
212(2), page 215, of Pay and Supply Instructions must be made 
out. 

It is hoped that this article has been of some help in explain- 
ing the Dependents Assistance Act of 1950 and will answer some 
of the questions which undoubtedly have been bothering many 
of you. 





The dominant objective of our foreign |policy is to 
create peaceful and stable conditions throughout the world, 
so that men may lead happier and more fruitful lives. This 
objective cannot, however, be achieved if the economic ef- 
forts of free men are overshadowed by the fear of aggression. 

President Harry 8. Truman 
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Reigned As Queen Of Regatta 








QUEEN OF THE President’s Cup Regatta on the Potomac River, 
Washington, D. C., was Miss Marilyn Lee O'Neill, daughter of 
Vice Admiral Merlin O'Neill, Commandant of the Coast Guard. 
Miss O'Neill reigned during the recent gala ceremonies marking 
the annual speed races in which the nation’s leading racers com- 
peted for top honors. 
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Quota Of Seventy Retired But 
Are Recalled To Active Duty 


N THE FINAL DAY of October the Coast Guard placed 
seventy enlisted men on the retired list under provisions of 

the so-called Enlisted Retirement Law. At the moment of going 
to press with these words it appears certain that these men will 
be recalled to active duty on 1 November, in the rating in which 
they were serving on 32 October. Each man will report to the 
Commanding Officer of the unit to which he was attached, for as- 


signment to duty. 
The men being retired are listed herewith: 


Present Service as of 


Name Rating 31 October, 1950 


DENNIS, Virgil L. BMI 28- 6- 
CLEMMONS, Clarence W. BMC 27-10- 
ZEVANOVE, Louis ENC 27- 
AXELSON, Gustav H. BMC 27- 
GARCIA, Mariano SD1 27- 
ALLISON, John A. BMC 26- 
PHILLIPS, Effie H. BMC(AN) 26- 
DOWDY., Delton K. BMC (ZL) 26- 
WARD, David K. MMC 
RAMIREZ, Luis SDI 
FRIIS, Harold BMC 
LOVELY, Francis G. BMI 
SAULSBURY, William J. BTC 
MIXON, Vino 
BLACKWOOD, Clarence O. 
JUSTIS, Preston T. 
BENNETT, Clinton E. 
ALDRET, Gearge B. Jr. 
BEEBE, Albert L. 

CALMA, Wencis C. CSI 
RICHARDS, Wellesley P. RMC 
FREITAG, Rinaldo QMC 
SPECK, Joseph A. BMI 
THOMAS, George W. MMC 
WEST, Harry 

KOLLOCK, John H. 

WILLIAMS, Elbridge B. 

PEREZ, Bernardo 

BEAUNE, Eugent J. 

MADRIGAL, Emil B. 

HINSON, Irving 

CAHOONE, Russell S. 

ZENAHLIK, James J. 

KNOTT, Harry S. 

MARSTON, Everett L. 

LARSEN. Lambert M. 

GALLOWAY, Joseph C. 

HARTLEY, Thomas E. 

JONES, William B. 

WILLIAMS, Leslie 

BARBER, Louis B. 

POYTHRESS. Walace C. 

ASK, Christopher J. 

WELCH, John P. 

GUEST, Charles H. 

NEILL, William B. 

VAN ERKEL, George L. 

CARTER, Everett A. 

TAYLOR, Robert F. 
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WILLIAMS, Evan BMC (L) 
FAULKINGHAM. Edwin B BM2(L) 
HUMPHREY. Johnnie ADI 
SIMONDS. Otis E. L CcS1 
COKER.. Edward A ALI 
ROWLAND. Dorsey M. BMC 
BREAS, Walter G BTC 
HARRIS, Howard D BMC (L) 
SCHOMMER, George F. QMC 
CALVERLEY, Charles A BMC (L) 
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Included in the group of seventy men who were retired were 
the following eleven men who were holding temporary appoint- 
ments as officers: 


Service as 
31 October, 


Permanent 


Name Rating 


SMEDBURG, Allan A. M. 
NELSON, Norman A. 
BRUCE, Robert S. 
GAMACHE, Samuel K. 
OBER, Joel RMC 
MEYERS, William J. BMC 
BLANCHETT, Henry R. BTC 
BURNS, Louis J. BMC (L) 
TROMBLEY, Isadore J. EMC (Tel) 
CHAMBERS, William BMC 
OLES, John V. BMC (L) 


BMC 
YNC 
EMC 
BMC 
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Long experience in the special field of aviation 
ignition is one of the notable reasons for 
the dependability of 86 Spark Plugs. 
Their high quality has led to their 
present widespread use in all types 
of aircraft the world over. Whether 
for reciprocating or jet engines, 
—you may avail yourself of 
our experience by discussing 

your particular needs 

- » with 84 engineers. 


BG Spark Plug 
for jets. 
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The Coast Guard 


and 


The Naval Institute 


HE U. S. COAST GUARD is rightfully 

proud that it was the first of the Sea Services 
to be officially established by Act of Congress 
after the formation of the present United States 
of America. 


The U. S. NAVAL INSTITUTE is equally 
proud of the fact that it was probably the first 
professional organization of its kind among the 
Armed Services. And today, just as from its ori- 
ginal 1790 establishment of ‘‘ten cutters for the 
purpose of enforcing customs laws’’ the Coast 
Guard has grown to its present impressive organi- 
zation through or consolidation with the Light- 
house Service, the Life Saving Service, the Bureau 
of Marine Inspection and Navigation, etc., so has 
the NAVAL INSTITUTE grown from a little 
‘round-table’ of a few dozen members to a na- 
tionwide professional society of many, many 
thousands, and conducting a magazine and book 
publishing business of impressive proportions— 
not for profit, but “for the advancement of pro- 
fessional, literary, and scientific knowledge in the 
Navy.” 


Although the Coast Guard is in peacetime 
under the supervision of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, in times of emergency it becomes a part of 
the naval forces of the country. Hence the NAVAL 
INSTITUTE has long recognized this special bond 
and relationship, and extends the same member- 
ship privileges to Coast Guard personnel that it 


does to Navy and Marine Corps personnel. A 
high-ranking officer of the Coast Guard is tradi- 
tionally one of the Members of the Board of 
Control of the NAVAL INSTITUTE. NAVAL IN- 
STITUTE publications and manuals — such as 
Dutton’s Navigation, The Bluejackets’ Manual, 
etc—are in regular use in the Coast Guard. Coast 
Guard authors contribute some of the most im- 
portant articles published in the INSTITUTE’S 
monthly magazine, the U. §. Naval Institute Pro- 
ceedings, and no recent copy of that magazine has 
appeared without a liberal inclusion of Coast 
Guard photographs. 

Believing firmly that close teamwork between 
the Navy and the Coast Guard is a vital essential 
to the national security, and that the best way to 
attain such teamwork is better information and 
mutual understanding between the two Services. 
the U. S. NAVAL INSTITUTE extends a cordial 
invitation to all Coast Guard Personnel to become 
members or associate members of the INSTITUTE. 
Annual membership dues are the same in both 
cases—$3.00 per year and bring with it, without 
additional cost, a full year’s subscription to the 
U. §. Naval Institute Proceedings. Present net 
worth of the U. S. NAVAL INSTITUTE is in excess 
of $1,200,000.00, and there are no assessments 
other than the annual membership dues. 

For the convenience of interested Coast Guard 
personnel, Regular or Reserve, Active or Inactive. 
a membership application blank is printed below. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


U. S. NAVAL INSTITUTE, 
ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND. 


first year. PROCEEDINGS to begin with the 


of receipt of their resignations. 
NAME 
PROFESSION 


ADDRESS 








Date 


I hereby apply for membership in the U. S. Naval Institute and enclose $3.00 in payment of dues for the 


issue. I am interested in the 


objects and purposes of the Institute, namely, the advancement of professional, literary, and scientific knowledge 
in the Navy. I am a citizen of the United States and understand that members are liable for dues until the date 
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You Should Know The— 


United States 
Naval Institute 


By COMMANDER Roy DE S. Horn, USN (Ret. ) 


ARS, THE AFTERMATH OF WARS, and periods of emergency and 
strain have always been productive of new ideas, new inventions and 
developments, and new organizations among men. Thus the adoption of 
the Constitution and the formation of the newly created United States of 
America brought forth immediately the Treasury Department and customs 
laws and the establishment of ‘‘ten cutters for the purpose of enforcing 
customs laws,’’ forerunner of the present U. S. Coast Guard. 


In the same way, with the new inventions and vast advances of science 
and engineering in the field of ships and arms and armaments during the 
Civil War, the period immediately thereafter saw the birth and early growth 
of one of the first professional societies among the nation’s Armed Forces 
the United States Naval Institute. 


The Naval Institute began as a sort of “round table’’ of some two or 
three dozen young officers stationed at the U. S. Naval Academy at An 
napolis, Maryland. Approving and participating in the new professional 
organization from the very first were Commodore Foxhall A. Parker and 
Rear Admiral John L. Worden, the latter captain of the Monitor in its 
famous battle with the Merrimac and at this time serving as Superintendent 


of the U. S. Naval Academy. 


The value of a professional society and organization like this to act 
as a forum for spirited discussion of the naval and maritime and interna 
tional problems of the day was recognized immediately, and so we find 
that the first President of the U. S. Naval Institute was Admiral David D. 
Porter. famous Civil War leader and successor to Farragut as the highest 
ranking officer of the Navy. Since then the Presidency of the Institute has 
been held in almost continuous succession by the outstanding tacticians, 
strategists, and wartime commanders of the Navy. 


Early in its life the Naval Institute, recognizing the Coast Guard as 
an integral part of the Armed Forces in periods of national emergency, 
voted to extend membership to Coast Guard personnel on exactly the same 
basis as to personnel of the Navy and Marine Corps. Almost invariably 
the Naval Institute’s elected Board of Control contains a high-ranking 
Coast Guard officer, and innumerable Coast Guard writers have contributed 
articles to the Institute's monthly magazine, the U. S. Naval Institute Pro- 
ceedings. 


In its early days the activities of the Naval Institute consisted entirely 
of the members meeting for the reading and discussion of papers dealing 
with professional problems and activities. Typical of the progressixe na- 
ture of the members, criticism was welcomed as long as it was constructive, 
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and freedom of speech was the rule. 
Eventually as the original founders 
were detailed to duties elsewhere, 
they took the spirit of the Institute 
with them and soon established 
branches at the large ports and naval 
bases. The next step was the print- 
ing and publication of the most in- 
teresting of the papers discussed at 
the meetings. Finally the organiza 
tion attained such size and was so 
widespread that it was voted to es 
tablish central headquarters at An 
napolis, and to conduct all Institute 
activities from there. From a quar 
terly magazine in 1874, the U. S. 
Naval Institute Proceedings pro- 
gressed to bi-monthly publication, 
and now for many years has been 
a splendidly illustrated monthly 
publication of approximately the 
same size and physical attractiveness 
as the Nattonal Geographic Maga- 
zine. 


In its mission of advancing pro- 
fessional, literary, and _ scientific 
knowledge in the Navy, the Institute 
in 1899 noted that there were prac- 
tically no training manua!s available 
in the Navy. Hence the Institute 
undertook its first two publications 
outside of the Proceedings; these 
were a handbook of Instructions for 
Infantry and Artillery, and the Log 
of the Gloucester. In 1902, at the 
instigation of the Naval Institute, 
a young naval officer, Lieutenant 
(later Rear Admiral) Ridley Mc 
Lean undertook the writing of the 
famous Bluejackets’ Manual, which 
was duly published by the Naval In- 
stitute. Adopted for use as a training 
manual both in the Navy and Coast 
Guard, and used extensively in the 
national and state merchant marine 
schools, it has passed through four- 
teen editions and as many revisions, 
and has had a sale of many millions 
of copies. Almost as well known 
and equally authoritative are Dut- 
ton’s Navigation and Nautical As- 
tronomy and Farwell’s Rules of the 
Road, both Institute publications. 
Among its recent publications are 
The United States Coast Guard, 
1790 - 1915, by Captain Stephen 
H. Evans, U.S.C. G., and United 
States Submarine Operations in 
World War II, written by Theodore 
Roscoe under the supervision of the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel, and ac- 
claimed as the authoritative history 
of the U. S. submarines in the war. 
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No story of the Naval Institute 
would be complete without mention 
of the Institute Prize Essay Contests. 
Beginning in 1879, the Naval In- 
stitute has offered every year a prize 
for the best essay submitted to it on 
subjects relating to the Navy, the 
national defense, maritime affairs, 
related subjects. Among winners of 
First Prize or Honorable Mention 
in this contest we find such notable 
names as Casper F, Goodrich, Alfred 
T. Mahan, Bradley A. Fiske, H. H. 
Frost, A. P. Niblack, Joseph K. 
Taussig, Ernest E. Eller, Dudley 
Knox, William H. Hessler, and 
Ernest J. King—who won the prize 
with a paper submitted when he was 
an ensign, long before he became 
the Commander in Chief, U. S. 
Fleet, and Chief of Naval Operations 
during World War II. A Reserve 
officer, Lieutenant Comander Hess- 
ler was one of the few who ever 
won the Institute Prize Essay Con- 
test three times. In 1926, the win- 
ner of the essay contest was Hector 
C. Bywater, the famous British 
writer on naval affairs. Prizes in 
the contest vary, but last year the 
First Prize was $1,200 in cash, plus 
a gold medal and Life Membership 
in the Institute; and the two Honor- 
able Mention essays were awarded 
$600 each. In addition, many other 
essays were accepted as regular ar- 
ticles at regular Proceedings rates, 
which range from about two and 


THE FOLLOWING BOOKS, published by the U. S. NAVAL INSTITUTE, are 
available to all readers through the facilities of the USCG MAGAZINE BOOKSHOP. 
Make checks or money orders payable to USCG MAGAZINE BOOKSHOP, 215 West 


Street, Annapolis, Maryland. 


Boxing. 288 pages. $4.00 


Conditioning Exercises. 235 pages. $4.00. 


Football. 246 pages. $4.00. 


$5.00. 
$4.00. 


Gymnastics and Tumbling. 474 pages 

Hand-to-Hand Combat. 228 pages. 

Practical Manual of the Compass, 
tain Harris Landing, U. S. Navy and 
Lieut. Comdr. H. D. McGuire, U. S 
Navy. 172 Illustrated $3.60. 


By Cap- 


Pages 


Naval Customs, Traditions, and Usage. By 
Lieutenant Cammander Leland P. Lov- 
ette, U. S. Navy. 424 pages. Illustrated. 
$2.00. 


Hints to 
A compila- 
$.90. 


Naval Leadership with Some 
Junior Officers and Others. 
tion by the Navy 140 pages 


Naval Leadership. Prepared at the U. S. 
Naval Academy under the direction of 
the Superintendent for the instruction of 
midshipmen. 324 pages. $3.00. 

Personnel Administration at the Executive 
Level. By N. G. Asbury. 52 pages. Illu- 


strated. Paper cover. 


How to Survive on 
Aviation 
1943 


Land and Sea. Naval 
Physical Training Manual. 
278 pages. Illustrated. $2.75. 
Kules of the Nautical Road. By Comman- 
der R. F. Farwell, U. S. Naval Reserve, 
2d edition. Corrected and reprinted 1945. 
446 pages. Illustrated. $4.50. 
Watch Officer’s Guide. 
Wilson, U. S. Navy 


By Captain Russell 
276 pages. $1.25. 


On a Destroyer’s Bridge. 
H. Frost, U. S. Navy, 
$2.00. 


By Commander H. 
1930. Illustrated. 


Navigation and Nautical Astronomy. Ori- 
ginally by Commander Benjamin Dutton, 
U. S, Navy Revisions by the Depart- 
ment of Seamanship and Navigation. 
876 pages. $6.00. 

United 
World 
Prepared 


States Submarine Operations in 
War II. By Theodore Roscoe. 
supervision of the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel. 577 pages. 
Illustrated $10.00 


under 


The United States Coast Guard, 1790-1915. 
By Captain Stephen H. Evans, U. S. 
Coast Guard A Definitive History 
(With a Postscript: 1919-1949), 228 
pages. Illustrated. $5.00. 





one-quarter to three and one-half 
cents per word. 

Recently the Institute has estab- 
lished another prize essay contest 
which is open only to enlisted per- 
sonnel of the Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard on active duty. 


Prizes here range up to $700, a gold 
medal, and Life Membership. 

It is not necessary that a person 
be a member of the Naval Institute 
either to contribute to the Proceed- 
ings or to enter the Prize essay con- 
tests. 





ALL SET TO ENJOY a week-end liberty in sunny San Juan, Puerto Rico, are these seven 


chief petty officers. Left to right: 


Santiago Quinones, BMC, Ernest Scott, HMC, George 


Baker, ETC, Milton Crisp, RMC, Irving Buresch, ENC, Herbert Richardson, YNC and 


John Szakara. 
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FATHER BERNARD R. HUBBARD, the “Glacier Priest,” views 
a recreation facility aboard the NORTHWIND with Captain Earl 


K. Khodes (right). 


Here, in the captain's quarters, musical re- 


cordings are played throughout the day and piped to the crew. 
Suspended on a cradle, the record player remains in a vertical 
position no matter how rough the weather may be. 


Glacier Priest Cruises With Northwind 


Story and Photos by HARMON LOUGHER, JOI1 


HE UNITED STATES Coast 
Guard has always been the num- 
ber one favorite in the affections of 
the Glacier Priest, Father Bernard R. 
Hubbard, S.J., geologist of the Uni- 
versity of Santa Clara, in California. 
For 24 years Father Hubbard has 
been studying and photographing 
Alaska, and his advice and observa- 
tions were considered of great value 
to the Armed Forces of the United 
States during World War II. 
Numbered amongst his close and 
often intimate friends and acquaint- 
ances are the Statesman-soldier Gen- 
eral George C. Marshall, the present 
Chief of Staff Omar S. Bradley, 
General Eisenhower, General Mac- 
Arthur and especially the late Gen- 
eral George Patton, Jr., under whom 
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Father Hubbard served in the Eu- 
ropean Theater of Operations. But 
with all this impressive array, Father 
Hubbard is very proud of his long 
friendship with the late Admiral R. 
R. Waesche, wartime Commandant 
of the Coast Guard. Shortly before 
his retirement and untimely death, 
Admiral Waesche wrote Father 
Hubbard a letter thanking him for 
the warm manner in which he al- 
ways referred to the Coast Guard 
in his lectures and writings. 

The Glacier Priest made several 
Alaskan cruises with Admiral Fred 
Zeusler, and other noted Coast 
Guard skippers of Alaskan waters, 
during which he shot over 100,000 
feet of standard motion pictures of 
Coast Guard activities. Much of 


this footage was used by 20th Cen- 
tury Fox, March of Time, and other 
documentary film users, and when 
the Glacier Priests’ voice was on the 
sound track it was always superla- 
tive in Coast Guard praise. In the 
curent season of 1950, Father Hub- 
bard had more than his usual 
amount of work in finishing docu- 
mentary films on Arabia, Japan, 
China, India, and other areas he had 
recently photographed; responding 
as a good American citizen to a re- 
quest from the Chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Insular Affairs 
to appear in Washington and give 
his views on Alaskan Statehood... 
all the time carrying on his ‘‘one 
night stands’’ travelling and lectur- 
ing in most of the large cities and 
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areas of the United States and, in 
general, talking on a strenuous rou- 
tine that would be formidable for a 
younger man, let alone a man 
crowding 62 years. But the rugged 
life led in the open in Alaska by 
Father Hubbard for almost a quarter 
of a century evidently gave him a 
constitution that belies his years. 

Medical advisers ordered Father 
Hubbard to take a rest. ‘‘Fine,”’ 
agreed Father Hubbard. ‘“‘Now I can 
get back to my Coast Guard again.” 
So arrangements were made at Head- 
quarters, and in invitation on the 
Bearing Sea Patrol extended by Cap- 
tain Earl K. Rhodes, skipp2r of the 
Coast Guard Cutter Northwind, 
which makes this cruise each year. 
Captain Rhodes was a former ship- 
mate of Father Hubbard's on the old 
cutter Northland, in the middle 
thirties. And so the two of them 
struck it off fine and the Glacier 
Priest started on his much-needed 
rest. 

In order to assist the personnel of 
the Northwind as much as possible, 
Father Hubbard re-activated his 
Armed Forces Chaplaincy, to afford 
spiritual help to the men, and 
gathered much of his sound and 
silent motion pictures, as well as 
other entertainment features to show 
aboard ship on various occasions. 

His main objective was to make 
a thorough picturization of Coast 
Guard activities in Alaska, and re 
lease the results in a sound-on-film 
documentary. Over 10,000 feet of 
16mm Anscocolor was shot of the 
Northwind refueling out - of - the - 
way Lighthouses, Lifeboat Stations. 
Loran outposts and general activities 
in and around the Alaskan Gulf, 
Bering Sea, and Arctic Ocean. 

It is Father Hubbard's intention 
to combine this 10,000 feet of Coast 
Guard activities on the Bering Sea 
Patrol with Coast Guard activities 
he filmed many years ago when 
aboard the old Northland. All the 
footage will then be combined into 
a 90-minute sound film, showing 
the rugged existence of Coast 
Guardsmen of yesteryear as con- 
trasted with the modern efficiency 
and engineering perfections of the 
cutters of today. 

And the doctor orderd the Glacier 
priest to take a rest!! Father Hub 
bard is finding that rest in shooting 
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MASS ABOARD THE NORTHWIND. 





Reactivating his Armed Forces chaplaincy to serve 
the men aboard the NORTHWIND, Father Bernard R. Hubbard, 8S. J., 
University of Santa Clara, Calif., says mass. 


geologist of the 
Here he serves communion to Emmett J. 


Gossen, ENC, as Richard Q. Tonkin, SN, Denver, Colo., waits to receive. 


movies of his long and dear friends, 
the Coast Guard. 


There are more than a hundred 
men aboard the Northwind. Some 
are old-timers who have spent their 
lives in the service and are ready for 
retirement; some are young begin- 
ners who are anxious to make a 
Coast Guard career for themselves, 
—and some are just aboard because 
it is a stop-gap job, a temporary ex- 
pediency. Many are downy-faced 
youngsters in their late teens and 
looking much younger; others are 
formed and fixed in their ways. It 
isn't very long before everyone is 
known and labeled both to himself 
and his shipmates. 

There’s John Evdokimoff, BM2, 
with the nick-name of ‘“‘Russian’”’ 
and his ‘Little Marshall,’’ Marshall 
E. Klopich, GM1, both from South- 
ern California, and both named be- 
cause of their Russian sounding 
handles; George (Abie) Drew, 
GMC, pinch-hitting as the ship's 
one and only tailor of fine suits for 
distinguished sailors, and James 
(Lippy) Reynolds, CS1, the talk- 
ingest hash slinger the ship has ever 


seen. Everyone has a particular duty 
to keep him busy though, and every- 
one is part of a team where team- 
work is essential and, in an emer- 
gency, can be the difference between 
safety or disaster. 

But,—in off-duty hours there is 
a lot of free time, and diversity of 
recreational facilities makes a “‘hap- 
py ship.” 

Probably the number one recrea- 
tional outlet is motion pictures. All 
Coast Guard vesse!s of any size are 
equipped with adequate motion pic- 
ture equipment and skilled opera- 
tors. A daily showing of features 
and training pictures is routine. 

From the radio room comes the 
daily newspaper typed out from 
world news of the air, and keeping 
ship’s personnel informed of im- 
portant events. This job is ably 
handled by William R. Hill, Jr., 
RM1, and John Hagerman, RM}. 

The Northwind is a multi-mil- 
lion dollar vessel with the most 
modern conveniencies and equip- 
ment, a far cry from the rugged lot 
of the Coast Guard personnel of an 
earlier day. Instead of the bos'n 
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NATIVE ALASKAN MOTHER AND CHILD 


whistle and leather lunged mate, a 
loudspeaker with outlets all over the 
ship announces everything of in 
terest, and installed in 
every wardroom and on every rec 
reation deck. 


radios are 


Coast Guard ingenuity devised a 
system for piping the finest music 
compositions to all the various com 
partments. Captain Earl K. Rhodes, 
himself a music lover, had one of 
the latest R.C.A. “45” record play- 
ers and a large selection of records 
in his quarters. Wishing to share his 
pleasure with the crew, he had Em- 
mett J. Gossen, ENC, design a 
unique gadget to hold the record 
player in such a way as to allow it 
to operate in any kind of weather. 
A metal cradle holding the R.C.A. 
“45” was carefully suspended on a 
brass rod that allowed the machine 
to remain on a perfectly even keel 
no matter how bad the storm, or 
how much the ship rolled. Every- 
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thing else in the Captain's quarters 
rolled and lurched, but the record 
player, in its gyroscopic cradle, re- 
mained perfectly vertical, and faith 
fully operated and changed records 
as though it were on terra firma. 


Limited sports and athletics can 
be indulged in. There are tumbling 
mats, and bars, heavy and light 
punching bags, both below and 
above decks, and the boys can toss 
leather or wrestle whenever the 
fancy takes them. The presence of 
a former young Golden Gloves 
champion in the crew, Ralph L. 
Boyce, SN, who held a title in 
Washington, D. C., brings to the 
sports a professional touch. 


For those eligible and not on 
duty, liberty parties ashore, give the 
men a chance to stretch their legs, 
purchase a few items to send home, 
and enjoy the diversions of a cruise. 


Some stops, particularly in the 
Aleutian Islands, have interests all 


their own. At Dutch Harbor a 
group went clamming on a gravel 
spit nearby and returned to the ship 
with many bucket fulls of delicious 
bivalves. Anyone who liked clams 
could indulge to full capacity, raw, 
any way he 
pleased without paying the price a 
restaurant would charge. While an 
chored in Akutan Harbor to wait 
out a storm, fishermen their 
luck over the rail, and sizeable hah 
but, codfish and other denizens o! 
the deep brought fish to the mess 
tables. 


steamed, chowdered, 


tried 


Perhaps the most popular sea- 
food experience of the trip, came at 
the Aleutian Navy Base at Adak. 
The veteran Carl “‘Snoose’’ Jensen, 
a likeable and well known Coast 
Guardsman for over a quarter of a 
century,—made some wire shrimp 
traps, baited them with pierced can- 
ned fish and lowered them over- 
board. In no time up came the 
shrimps by the bucketful. And the 
Aleutian shrimp is not a midget 
either,—but a fat, succulent delicacy 
with two or three inches of firm pink 
meat rivalling the more advertised 
product of the Gulf of Mexico and 
anywhere else. Messes of steamed 
shrimp were served at all times of 
the day and night, until everyone 
was ready to say uncle. Fnally a 
half tub of cooked shrimps were 
brought out and dumped on the 
freshly scrubbed fan tail of the ship) 
and members of the crew did nobly 
in eating them like peanuts. 








What is the 

Miracle of 

America? 
You'll find the answer to this 
and many other vitally im- 
portant questions about the 


American Economic System in 
this illustrated booklet. 


Send for this 
interesting 
booklet today! 
FREE 


Write to Dept. N, The Advertis- 
ing Council, inc., 25 West 45th 
Street, New York 19, N. Y., giv- 
ing name, address and occupation. 
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KNIGHTS MODERN SEAMANSHIP 


FOR FACTS -: 


:- FOR KNOWLEDGE -::- FOR TRAINING 


BY SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT with the publishers, the BOOK- 

SHOP can now make available the Eleventh Edition of a book 
that is generally considered to be the most informative ever written 
about seamanship. Thoroughly revised, Knight’s Modern Seaman- 
ship has lost none of the wealth of information for which it has long 
been famous but it has acquired a rich treasure of new information 
that makes this book the leading fount of knowledge in the world of 
seamanship. No Captain or C. P. O. should be without a copy, no 
Admiral and no seaman! 


Available to patrons of the BOOKSHOP for $5.50 per copy. 





ILLYNE‘S STAR 
CHART 


Contains 11 pages of simple explana- 
tions of star movements, constellations 
and the method of identifying them. A 
list of 55 navigational stars together 
with their right ascensions, declin- 
ations, magnitudes and dates and times 
of culmination is given. With the aid 
of this chart anyone can learn the 
navigational stars easily 


A NAVIGATOR’S INTRO- 
DUCTION TO ASTRONOMY 
$2.50 
Includes all the material on the subject 
of astronomy that is essential to the 
study of navigation. A chapter is de- 
voted to each of the following: The 
Earth, The Celestial Sphere The 
Earth’s Time, The Solar System, The 
moon, Telescopes, The Stars. Profusely 
illustrated with diagrams and charts 


A SHORT HISTORY 
OF NAVIGATION $1.50 


To the person interested in the history 
of navigation this treatise will be very 
interesting. It contains many little- 
known facts and stories concerning 
ancient and modern navigational in- 
struments, mathematics, astronomy 
and charts. 


MARINE 
NAVIGATION $5.50 


This book covers the varioustypes of 
navigation, starting with piloting and 
proceeding through dead reckoning to 
the more complicated methods of ob- 
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taining a fix by radio and celestial 
navigation. Each section contains a 
full discussion of its particular sub- 
ject,—its theory, practice, and equip- 
ment used. Emphasis is placed on the 
newer and more advanced material but 
older and more generally accepted 
and receive full share of atention. 


MODERN MARINE 
ENGINEER’S MANUAL 
by Alan Osbourne $5.00 


All essential information on design and 
operation of all general types of marine 
equipment compiled for easy use, 1190 
pages. 444 illustrations, 


MARINE ENGINEERING 
QUESTIONS and ANSWERS 


by William B. Patterson $4.00 


For Certificates, Licenses-—Steam and 
Diesel—all Grades. Hundreds of sam- 
ple questions covering all phases of 
marine engineering 


MY GREATEST DAY IN 
FOOTBALL 


by Goodman and Lewin $3.00 


Here are thrilling stories of the grid- 
iron Action-packed pages take the 
reader onto the playing field and into 
the lockers, giving a bird’s eye view 
of the fabulous players and coaches 
who made headlines. Every sports fan 
will want this book. 


NAVIGATION 

NOTEBOOK $3.00 
Designed as a standard work book and 
log for navigators. The left-hand pages 
are universal plotting charts with a 
fixed latitude and distance scale. 
Navigation notes and celestial naviga- 
tion problems will be entered on the 
right-hand pages. The Weems Mark 
II Plotter which fits the chart scale is 
available for an additional $2.00. 


LEARNING TO 
NAVIGATE $2.00 


This book provides under one cover 
sufficient instruction and data to equip- 
the novice with the necessary knowl- 
edge of the principles and methods to 
enable him to navigate a ship. The 
text attacks the subject in a practical, 
concise manner, eliminating all theo- 
retical mathematical discussion where 
such is unnecessary to a practical un- 
derstanding of the process. 


LINE OF POSITION 
BOOK $1.50 


This short eacy method of solving the 
navigatorial triangle has met with 
great favor amongst navigators. With 
this book containing only 37 pages of 
tables it is possible to navigate any- 
where in the world. Rust’s azimuth 
diagram is included. 


SHIP’S COOK AND BAKER 
by Otto Krey $3.00 


Quantity cooking for ten or one thou- 
sand. Recipes and tables of cooking 
times, calories, weight, etc. 316 pages. 
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HANDBOOK OF KNOTS 
by Raoul Graumont $1.75 


Illustrates and explains 428 knots and 
ties in detail. 208 pages; 47 full-page 
plates 


SPLICING WIRE AND FIBER 
ROPE 

by Raoul Graumont and 

John Hensel $2.50 


Step-by-step descriptions of splices, 
rigging blocks an dtackle, care, hand- 
ling and lubrication of rope. 128 pages; 
47 full-page plates 


SHIP MODEL BUILDING 
by Gene Johnson $3.00 


Puts across fundamentals of model 
making with clear detailed drawings 
of step-by-step construction. 256 pages; 
750 illustrations 


HOW TO NAVIGATE TODAY 
by M. R. Hart $1.50 


The simplest navigation book It 
teaches the essentials of intelligent 
navigation. Complete guide to use of 
tables. 96 pages; illustrated 


BLUE WATER NAVIGATION 
by Svend T. Simonsen $3.50 


Because of the high price for his lessons 
and the excellent results from. their 
use, Captain Simonsen prepared them 
for Blue Water Navigation. Anyone 
can learn naviga ion from this book 
208 pages, illustrated 


PRIMER FOR CELESTIAL 
NAVIGATION 
by John Favill $2.00 


Clear, thorough presentation of navi- 

gation covers time, astronomy, astrono- 

mical triangle, polar position finding, 

trigonometry, sailings dead reckoning 
238 pages, illustrated. 


MERCHANT MARINE 
OFFICER’S HANDBOOK 

by E. A. Turpin and 

W. A. MacEwen $6.00 


Guide for both experienced officers and 
new candidates for officers’ license. 
Valuable for everyday use aboard ship 
824 pages, illustrated 


HOW TO PITCH 
by Bob Feller $2:75 


The modern master of the mound ex- 
plains how to throw every pitch from 
the fast ball, curve ball, slider, kunckle- 
ball to change of pace Brimful of 
anecdotes, action shots and up-to-the- 
minute instruction. 
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SQUARE KNOT HANDICRAFT GUIDE 


USCG MAGAZINE BOOKSHOP 
215 West Street Annapolis, Md. 


Dear Readers: 


As operator of your BOOKSHOP it is my job to see that you 
have easy access to practically every book published, I know that you 
are particularly interested in books pertaining to your seagoing pro- 
fession; that’s why I have selected for your consideration the books 
listed on these pages. However, don't hesitate to inquire about books 
not listed. 


Ordering books from the BOOKSHOP is a simple procedure. 
Simply send me the names of the books in which you are interested, 
enclose check or money order—and I'll do the rest. Please enclose an 
additional twenty-five cents with each order to cover cost of wrapping, 
mailing and handling. 

Yours for good reading, 


JEANNE KLAPPHOLZ, 
Your Bookshop Operator. 
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Being the Results of Observation 














and Interviews Within the Service 


By Epw. LLoyp 


F A VOTE WERE TO be taken to determine the 

most unpopular group of persons in the world— 
at least insofar as servicemen are concerned—that du- 
bious honor would go to the WCTU,—the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union. This group of influ- 
ential women are besieging Congress with demands 
that the use of beer by men in uniform be prohibited! 


Just why a man in uniform should become the 
victim of persecution by the simple act of stepping 
from civilian life into service life is something that we 
cannot understand. Just why a man in uniform should 
be deprived of his rights and privileges as a free citi- 
zen—yjust why he should be treated like a criminal 
behind bars—is difficult to understand. 


If it is proper and right for Joe Citizen to seek rest 
and relaxation at the end of a tiresome day by means 
of indulging in a glass of beer, why is it not proper for 
Joe Gob to do the same thing after a weary tour of 


duty? 


If Joe Gob must give up the comforts of home in 
order to serve his country, why should he be asked to 
carry unreasonable burdens under unreasonable restric- 
tions? 


If it is okay for college boys to celebrate football 
victories over a glass of beer, why is it wrong for a 
weary and tired man-in-uniform to seek relaxation via 
the same method? Or is the country moving back into 
the double-standard vogue of thought,—one standard 
for civilians and one standard for servicemen? 

No one justifies the excessive use of beer. Neither 
does anyone attempt to justify the excessive use of 
tobacco; nor the excessive use of aspirin tablets or other 
medication. Excesses in any field are to be frowned 
upon. But the corrective measures to guard against ex- 
cessive use of any beverage are not those of slavery 
wherein all men are compelled by law to be confined 
and restricted and limited because of the fraility of a 
few! 

If the good women of the WCTU do not wish to 
imbibe beer, we respect their rights to abstain. If they 
choose to refrain from the use of tobacco, we also re- 
spect their rights. If they choose to refrain from in- 
dulging in chocolate ice cream sodas, we respect their 
rights! But we insist that these women have not the 
slightest moral right to inflict their own thoughts and 
policies upon the lives of men who are busy serving 
their country and are old enough to make their own 
decisions. 
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Surely, if a man is old enough to wear the uniform 
of his country, he is old enough to be entrusted with 
the responsibility of making his own decisions relative 
to his personal habits. 

Under the guise of “‘protecting our boys,’’ a lot of 
people are going to attempt to force their way of life 
upon the shoulders of young Americans. It will be well 
to guard against these ‘‘do gooders.”’ 


* * * * 


ON’T BE ALARMED BY verbal attacks upon the 

Coast Guard during the next several months. These 
attacks may come from many disconnected sources and 
may be motivated by many varied schemes. 

The Coast Guard has a job of vigil to perform, a 
job aimed at safeguarding American ships and harbors 
from all manner of danger, both subversive and other 
wise. The job may be called a ‘‘police’’ job for that 
is just what it is. And like the cop on the corner who 
frequently is the target for unfair criticism, the Coast 
Guard is going to be the target for criticism from per 
sons whom the Coast Guard offends. 

The Coast Guard’s role of protector of our sea- 
ports is not going to endear the Coast Guard to those 
Communists, ‘‘pinks,’’ racketeers and outright hood- 
lums who always use the waterfront areas as the focal 
point for their machinations. These people will try to 
sway the public opinion, will try to describe the Coast 
Guard as a violator of constitutional rights. Don’t be 
fooled! 

In recent weeks when the Coast Guard was called 
upon to inspect the Polish liner Batory after that ves- 
sel had, at an earlier date, smuggled Communist Ger 
hart Eisler out of this country, violent protests were 
made that the Coast Guard was violating all manner 
of laws. Naturally, there was little or nothing to be 
said in defense of the Coast Guard which really needed 
no defense. 

A highly ridiculous instance of criticism of the 
Coast Guard occurred near Baltimore some time ago 
when a Coast Guard officer was asked to inspect the 
safety facilities of a vessel that had been moored in 
permanent fashion to the shore line and was serving 
as a housing unit for workmen. The Coast Guard 
officer reported that the vessel was a hazardous fire trap 
but pointed out that the Coast Guard had no jurisdic- 
tion over the craft, that it was the responsibility of the 
city and county wherein it was moored. No sooner 
had this report been made than the owners of the ves- 
sel screamed to newspapers that the Coast Guard was 
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“playing politics." The charge was so ridiculous that 
it required no denial but the charge reminds us of a 
quote from a famous English writer to the effect that 
“If you throw enough mud, some of it is bound to 
stick."" Uufortunately a certain percentage of the 
American public will accept some of the criticism of the 
Coast Guard that is bound to ensue as a result of 
‘police’ duties. 

‘ 


*K * * 

THE ATTEMPTED SABOTAGE of the British 

aircraft carrier Vengeance has not escaped notice 1n 
Washington. The Vengeance left an English port in 
mid-September for maneuvers and was scarcely out of 
sight of land when sand was discovered in the bearings 
of the main engine. The incident marked the thirteenth 
major instance of suspected sabotage against British 
warships in the past three or four months! 

Vessels involved in the previous cases included two 
other aircraft carriers, at least five destroyers, two sub 
marines and several ammunition and troop ships. Two 
weeks after the Korean war began, a time fuse set off 
an explosion of eight ammunition barges in the Ports 
mouth (England) naval yard, injuring 19 persons. 
The ammunition was intended for Korea. 

The trouble experienced by the British is an ex- 
ample of what can be expected in this country if there 
is any carelessness in our system of port security. It is 
also a reminder of the degree of success Communists 
enjoyed as far back as 1931 when they succeeded in in 
stilling a spirit of mutiny in the men of the British 
Navy. At that time the crews of the British warships 
Norfolk and Dorsetshire were almost in a state of open 
mutiny as resu!t of Communist propaganda which had 
its highlight at Kiel Canal when a giant red banner was 
displayed from an adjacent dock so that the Norfolk 
sailors could plainly read the words: “Sailors and 
Marines! Turn your guns on your officers! Now ts the 
time!”’ 

It has always been a regrettable fact that too many 
persons in this country have underestimated the power 
of the Communist press along the waterfront. Too 
many Americans are not now aware of the fact that it 
was as a result of the crippling of the British Navy by 
Communist propaganda that, in 1939, the British 
empire began to topple. When the Communists had 
succeeded in installing “‘sailors’ unions” in the British 
Navy the power and influence of the British Navy 
ceased to exist. Bold adventures in Italy, Germany 
and Japan took courage from the depths of disorder 
that had come to British forecastics. These adventurers 
had littte hesitation about embarking upon their worid 
conquests. 

Fortunate’y for the security of the democratic 
world, British seamen were able to pull themselves out 
of the influence of Communists when the cudgels of 
war were actually toss:d into their lap. But Commu- 
nists had come dangerously close to destroying a Navy 
that had withstood the efforts of armed aggressors for 
centuries. 

What happened along the British waterfront from 
1920 to 1931 could happen in the United States of 
America if this country is permitted to grow careless 
and thoughtless about its ocean-going responsibilities! 
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Communists and their weak-minded dupes are every- 
where! Coast Guardsmen may see very little of the ac 
tual Communists but they are likely to see and hear 
many of the poor fools who permit themselves to be 
used as tools of the Communists!!! 


* * - * 


NLISTED MEN SHOULD GIVE some very real 

consideration to the opportunity that exists for 
some of them to enter the Coast Guard Academy. Aa 
mittedly, only a few enlisted men are young enough 
and have the proper educational background but if only 
a few succeed in gaining entrance to the Academy the 
Coast Guard will be that much better off. No less a 
person than the Commandant himself is sincerely in 
terested in encouraging enlisted men to think in terms 
of the Academy and the opportunity the Academy 
offers. 

Worthy of some consideration by responsible au 
thorities is the idea of altering the age limit for enlisted 
men. who may aspire to the Academy. The present age 
limit is twenty-two. If this could be extended to 
twenty-four as a special inducement for enlisted men, 
it is likely that many more enlisted candidates would 
be successful in passing the entrance examinations. En- 
listed men, as a rule, are not able to keep pace in the 
field of education with their civilian counterparts and 
they are at a definite disadvantage when competing 
with these civilian contemporaries. Increasing the age 
limit by a margin of two years might open a vast new 
field of opportunity. 


* * * * 


NREASONABLY HEAVY BURDENS are being 

thrown upon the U. S. Public Health Service by 
reason of emergency conditions. Some time ago the 
Coast Guard found it necessary to increase the number 
of Coast Guard personnel in Portland, Maine, The 
increase resulted in a greater burden of medical duties 
for personnel of the local Marine Hospital. And simi- 
lar circumstances are going on all over the country. 

Coast Guard personnel who may be openly critical 
of the long hours of waiting that confront them when 
they report to a Marine Hospital should bear in mind 
that the Public Health Service is operating on a very 
limited budget and is doing the best it can under re- 
stricted financial circumstances. 


* * * * 


NE OF THE COAST GUARD'S most valuable 

schools is the Aviation Machinist's Mate School at 
Elizabeth City, N. C. Instructors at the school are K. 
P. King, ADC, R. D. Borden, ADI, B. A. Burge, 
ADI, and E. R. Willard, AD1. 

The student body is composed of non-rated or 
third-class personnel who have passed classification 
tests, the physical qualifications for flying, and have 
the desire for aviation training. The various phases of 
instruction include: 1. Basic physics and mechanical 
principles applicable to the study of airplane operation 
and maintenance; 2. Operation and maintenance of 
aircraft engines; 3. Maintenance of airplanes; 4. Me- 
thods of airplane inspection; 5. Principles of operation 
and maintenance of airplane accessories; 6. Principles 
of operation and maintenance of helicopters. 
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QUESTIONS 


ANSWERS 


Q. Would the retired pay of a Coast Guardsman 
retiring with 25 years and eight months of service be 
based on the basic pay for 22 years or 26 years? 


A. 22 years. 


Q. Having taken the examination for advancement 
to RM 1 last October, several of us would like to know 
if Headquarters contemplates making any advancements 
to RM 1 tn the near future. 


A. * Advancements to RMI are being made from 
the waiting list at Headquarters as vacancies in this 
rating occur. Selections to fill vacancies are made from 
the waiting list on the basis of length of service, 
seniority in present rating, examination and efficiency 
marks. While advancements to this rating are slow at 
present, it is anticipated that this situation will im- 
prove in the future. 


Q. Is it possible to state how many Chief Radto- 
men and RM 1's are tn excess at this time? 


A. There are no excess RMC’s and RM1’s in the 
service at present. There is however an eligibility list 
of former RMC’s who will be advanced in order of 
seniority when over-all vacancies permit. 


Q. Is the Coast Guard currently assigning men to 
a course of instruction at the Naval Aerographer's 
School? If so, how long is the course and where ts the 
school located? 
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A. No assignments are being made at present to 
the Naval Aerographer’s Mate School at Lakehurst, 
N. J. If and when this training is resumed the service 
wil! be notified and applications solicited. 


Q. Is Headquarters currently assigning men to 
school for Parachute Rigger third-class? If so, what are 
the requirements, locatton and duration of classes? 


A. No assignments at present. 


Q. Does Headquarters desire to receive copies ol 
certificates and other reports showing completion of 
courses undertaken at institutions other than Service 
schools. If affirmative, what may I quote as authority 
ina letter of transmittal? 


A. Headquarters would be interested in the final 
reports received from any institution in which an en- 
listed man has taken a course. The mark would make 
for a more complete jacket at Headquarters. Further 
authority for submitting this information is not re- 
quired. 


Q. What are the possibilities for a young enlisted 
man to enter the Academy? 


A. The chances are excellent! The next examin- 
ation will be held 19-20 February, 1951. Principal 
qualifications are that the enlisted candidate be not more 
than 22 on 1 July, 1951, possess certain credits as a 
high school graduate, be between 66 and 76 inches in 
height as well as in excellent physical condition, and 
be unmarried. Experience has indicated that any man 
who has taken the Navy battery of tests and scored at 
least 67 in general classification, 60 in arithmetical 
reasoning and 61 in reading has the latent ability to 
pass the examination and complete the 4-year Academy 
course. 

Enlisted men’s applications should be submitted 
through channels not later than 15 December, 1950, 
although the announced deadline is a month later. 
Taking into account that the enlisted man may find it 
difficult to obtain necessary supporting papers, Head- 
quarters plans to use this interim to obtain necessary 
papers and process the nomination. 


Q. Is it possible to be transferred from a Loran 
station in the Pacific to attend the Hospitalman School 
before I have completed the necessary points? 


A. Yes, however, in view of the small quota of 
men assigned to this school it is very improbable that 
you would be assigned prior to the completion of your 
present duty. 


Q. In November, 1939, I reenlisted in Baltimore. 
Md., for three years. In November, 1942, I signed a 
voluntary extension of enlistment in Galveston, Texas, 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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AN OPEN LETTER 
FOR ALL HANDS 


By THOMAS L. KEENE, BMC 


O ONE EVER asked me to write for the Coast Guard Magazine; they 
were never that hard up for material, but sometimes when the hours 
hang heavy on my hands I relive old memories and wonder if I could have 
done better with my life if I had followed some other pursuit. I graduated 
from high school in Lubec, Maine, tenth in a class of ten. The only way I 
got through was because they needed an even number to make the line look 
right in formation! 


Among my classmates were several genuises who continued on to col 
lege, medical school, etc. Some are dead, some are living and one is in jail 
on a permanent enlistment. Every year when occasion permits, we gather 
together at a fish chowder party on the beach and compare notes. For some 
reason they envy my position in the Coast Guard for it seems that I have 
done as well as they have and my future looks brighter. 


For a long period the pay was small and the work was rough at times. 
I have been at sea when I would rather have been ashore and been in spots 
that made me shiver in my breeches for long periods but I can say that any 
man coming into the Coast Guard today has the world in his grasp and, 
with some exceptions, the future is mostly up to the individual. 


They make some smart remarks about the different rates but I have 
been with some mighty good men who wear the insignia. It all doesn’t 
happen in three years and some of the new kids want to be Chief in six 
months. On the old Surf Stations most of the men were equal along pro 
fessional lines and, at that time, it took about twelve years to make second 
class. The rate of Chief was much sought for and, when obtained, was 
guarded zealously. It was really worth while and still is. 


These other classmates of mine work with no future that I can see. 
Whe old age sneaks up on them they take their coat and go home; their 
earning power is over and if they have accumulated enough to live on they 
are rare exceptions. I have never accumulated enough money to keep me 
in peanuts, but I have had an excellent living, maintained my family, 
bought a home and a car. If I can retire and live a few years they will be 
carefree years. When the Maine blizzards sweep across 
the Bay of Fundy, and the winds from Newfoundland 
shake the chimney tops I will have only to slip into my 
overcoat and go to the mail box for my check! 


I feel very grateful for this security and it pays me 
in full for the years that were not quite so golden. I 
have done as well as the rest, lived in places they could 
not enter, seen a lot of the world, rubbed elbows with 
the best of men and will have memories to comfort me 
when I finally seek solace in the wheel chair. 


I would recommend the Coast Guard to anyone. 
A man should be qualified when he first enlists; a high 
school education ts almost a necessity and certainly a 
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help The officers recognize a man 
who has a background of common 
sense and education, and tf he ts 
trained in anything besides pool 
playing and cigarette smoking, his 
path should be strewn with roses. 
If you come aboard with nothing 
in your head but pay checks and 
liberty you will finish with the same 
goal. 


Perhaps I feel this way because 
I am an American. Perhaps it is be- 
cause where I come from, men take 
their jobs seriously. Anyhow I hate 
to hear a man abuse an outfit that 
opens every door to him. I hold my 
citizenship sacred, and I admire the 
Coast Guard for all it does and will 
continue to do. And when a guy 
leans on the front of a bar room 
and tells me through the corner of 
his mouth what a GDSOAB outfit 
this is, I feel like slugging him! 


No one asked for this, like I said 
in the beginning, but I just want to 
let some of the kids know how I feel 
about it. Pay for Pay, day by day, 
I couldn't have done better. And in 
the end I will reap the harvest, and 
in the reaping I want to feel that I 
have never been driven, never been 
abused, and never cheated. 
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For All Hands: 


RECRUITING DUTY 


It's Not A Bed Of Roses! It Entails 


Many Responsibilities And Serious Obligations 


By L. A. SANUY, HMC 


VERY NOW and then throughout your career, 
when Dame Fortune (that fickle old bat) gives you 
the friendly grin, you may be handed a choice plum in 
the form of a job as one of the “Sign ‘em up boys.” 
In other words,—Recruiting Duty. (The class will 
now arise and stand at attention as the Glee Club 
renders ‘‘Semper Paratus’’). This break in fortune 
will irk you no end as the assignment usually carries 
‘Subsistence and Quarters.’’ You'll have every night 
off and the week-ends also and, if married, can go home 
and be with the family and the little woman—or, if 
single, you can go—and go—and go. This assures you 
sufficient time in which to relax from the grueling 
grind—and the latest dope is that the hours haven't 
killed a man yet. 


Being a true Coast Guardsman, you grit the few 
teeth you may have left, resign yourself to the inevit- 
able—accept your orders—tear up the special liberty 
slip that you were going to present at request mast that 
day—grab your seabag and a handful of the gang- 
way—get the hell off of that ship and beat it up the 
dock to the accompaniment of the cheers (Bronx style) 
of your pals, buddies and shipmates. 


Eventually you turn over all your records at the 
District or get ‘em snatched out of your hand and, after 
a short wait of a few months, someone finally remem 
bers you and discovers you sitting huddled on the 
mourner’s bench outside the door of the personnel office 
wearing a heavy beard and munching on an old stale 





EDITOR'S NOTE: Although L. A. Sanuy’s article was 

written especially for hospitalmen, it is presented here 
fer the benefit of all hands. Most of the thoughts, sugges- 
tions and recommendations made in this article apply to 
men of rates who are assigned to recruiting duty. While the 
international situation has made it comparatively easy for 
the Coast Cuard to obtain its quota of recruits, recruiting 
personnel should not forget that the Coast Guard wants the 
best, the very best! It might be wise to tuck Sanuy’s article 
into your seabag pending the day when a second reading of 
it may prove helpful. E.L. 
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cracker. By some strange turn of events you are now 
covered with a fairly heavy layer of dust and a fine 
film of cobwebs, so they brush you off, look at you 
in a better light, glance at your rate—sneer—and order 
you to report to the recruiting office. 


Gayly you trip into the door marked ‘Recruiting 
Office,"’ pick yourself up and announce in ringing 
tones, “‘I am Filbert Flangehead, Hospital Corpsman, 
U. S. Coast Guard, who is reporting here for duty. I 
have just come from a dirty old ship. Could it possibly 
be that I am here to replace one of youse what is maybe 
gonna get sent to sea?’’ (Correct English effectively 
used is essential to success. 

At the final two words all hands give out with 
little moans and fall into a dead faint. All hands, that 
is, with the exception of one sturdy soul—a hard and 
grizzled looking character who whips on his hat, dashes 
over to his desk, sweeps the newspapers off of it, 
snatches up his health record—and dashes off in the 
general direction of the nearest Marine Hospital with 
the sure instinct of a homing pigeon. 

You revive the lad lying closest to you and finally 
restore him to consciousness (?). Noticing that he 
still looks a bit fuzzy, you gently inquire, ‘‘Can I get 
you anything? I heard once that salt water is very 
good for an upset condition.”’ Your concern is all un- 
heeded for at the words “‘salt water’’ he has once again 
keeled over in a deep coma. 

After many hours they are all once again on their 
feet and word has been received from the Marine Hos- 
pital that the man who just arrived there has just de- 
parted,—with another eight-month reprieve in his 
pocket. 

Having determined that you are assigned there 
without usurping any one of them, you are swiftly 
made as welcome as the flowers that bloom-tra la, etc., 
and they accept you into the inner circle. Before you 
are aware of it, everyone is having peachy fun show- 
ing you the forms employed, reading you the latest 
circulars, teaching you the secret grip and demonstrat- 
ing the best hold to be employed in leading a recalci- 
trant potential recruit to the ink pot. 
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A few days later you receive your first check and 
it suddenly dawns upon you that—lo and behold— 
you are a full-fledged recruiter for the U. S. Coast 
Guard, You immediately rush down to the kid at the 
corner and sign a contract with him to deliver the paper 
and the racing form to the office daily, call your book 
maker and give him the word, arrange for your cof- 
fee and then sit back and wait for the business to roll 
in. 

You may have the idea when you are assigned that, 
in view of your rating, you are just going to do work 
in accordance with the requirements of that rating and 
allow the other peons to sweat out the rest of the pro- 
cedures and labor incidental to enlisting men in the 
Coast Guard and maintaining a smart, efficient recruit- 
ing office. Keeping that idea in mind is one of the best 
ways to insure that you’re not going to succeed on re- 
cruiting duty or have any friends in the office. Play it 
smart and, if that is your attitude, drop it—but fast. 
Enter there with the idea that you know nothing at all 
about recruiting—the medical angle or otherwise- 
but that you are going to leave there knowing all that 
there is to know about it or else. 


So how to start?? So, like this. Ace: Grab one of 
the boys in the office that you are sure has the proper 
know-how and put him to that little routine of in- 
quisition known as applying the pump. Ask him to 
explain to you, step by step, just exactly what pro- 
cedure is followed from the moment a man steps into 
the office with that starry gleam in his optics until he 
lowers his right hand and accepts the King’s shilling. 
Probe as to what forms are used—when—how often 
—how many copies—where to—etc. Get all of the 
info that he can give you, and if you think that he has 
forgotten something or omitted some salient points, 
ask some of the other boys. 

Deuce: Read up on all of the circulars, letters, bul- 
letins, etc., that are still in effect, with emphasis on 
those that apply to recruiting and with particular em- 
phasis on those that apply to the medical aspect. 


Trey: Make yourself helpful and useful around 
the office. Don't be afraid to latch on to a broom or a 
swab if need be and turn to. Empty an ash tray once 
in a while—dump out an occasional wastebasket. Take 
over routine driving assignments when necessary. Keep 
your hand in at the keyboard, do a little typewriter 
manipulating when the happen to. get 
swamped. Keep the office—your own section and 
other sections of it—<clean! Don’t forget that it is the 
first bit of Coast Guard that the prospective recruit sees 
when he walks in—and first impressions are always im- 
portant. If he strolls into a sloppy office that is littered 
with magazines and cigarette butts and is manned by 
personnel with feet on desks, unshaven, uniforms dirty, 
coats hanging open—the chances are very good that he 
is going to walk right out again and we have lost an- 
other man, and maybe a good man. And brother—be- 
lieve me—good men are sadly needed these days by all 
of the Services. 


yeomen 


Now for your own department. First, keep your- 
self clean and neat-appearing at all times. You, of all 
people, must be so. Now, check your equipment— 
then check your knowledge. The pieces of equipment 
that you have on hand that will be of any use to you 
are governed by your knowledge concerning them— 
how to use them properly—what they are used for— 
and how to judge correctly the results determined by 
using them. Generally there is a Marine Hospital or a 
contract doctor available to you but that should not 
serve to release you from the responsibility of screening 
recruits before you send them to said doctor or hospital 
for examination. 


You should know how (and if you don’t you 
should learn) to do the preliminary portions of the 
physical examination. This will serve to lessen a great 
deal the work of the already overworked doctors and, 
in many instances, will avoid sending to him for ex- 
amination men with disqualifying physical defects that 
could have been detected during a screening physical. 
The actual amount of equipment that you need is 
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small, the amount of work and detail that you can 
save by the proper use of it amounts to a vast number 
of man hours. 


You should have one or several eye charts of the 
approved type hung at the proper height and distance 
and in the proper light. You should have a book of 
Plates for Color Perception. Provide yourself also with 
a good tape measure, an accurate scale, an equally ac- 
curate height indicator, a flashlight, tongue depressors, 
thermometers, sphygmomanometer, stethescope, oph- 
thalmoscope and a watch, preferably one with a sweep 
second hand. With the equipment outlined, you should 
be able to determine and record accurately the man’s 
weight, height, chest measurements and examine his 
skin, head, face and neck, mouth and throat, obtain 
his temperature, distant vision, check his color sense and 
take his blood pressure and pulse under the different 
circumstances required on the form. You have already 
relieved the doctor of quite a bit of work. 


Rest assured when the man arrives at the hospital 
or office, the doctor will check your findings and—if 
they are not accurate and according to Hoyle—will 
soon tell you about it and probably request you to 
cease and desist altogether. On the other hand, if he 
finds that you are doing accurate and conscientious 
work he will come to rely on your judgement and ac- 
cept your findings gratefully and without question. If 
there are parts of the preliminary examination with 
which you are not familiar he will be more than glad 
to answer your questions and explain to you just what 
you are looking for and how to find it. 


Now perhaps you are stationed by a hospital whose 
laboratory staff is also swamped with work. Here 
again you can prove to be a help. Provide yourself 
with a small sterilizer, syringes, needles and an uri- 


nalysis kit. It then will be a simple matter to run a 
routine urinalysis on the gent prior to sending him to 
the hospital—and further, while you have him there— 
you can draw the specimen for the required blood test 
and send it up to the hospital with the man, all ready 
for them. This should put you on the right side with 
the harrassed laboratory staff. It goes without saying 
that in any case of which you are in doubt, refer it 
always to the doctor whose better training and ex- 
perience will prove to be the deciding factor. 


Remember — the Coast Guard — like every other 
Service wants men, but remember this also: The man 
you enlist or allow to slip by with a physical defect is 
soon an additional expense to the Coast Guard as he 
may have to spend a lot of time in a hospital prior to 
being surveyed and discharged. The Coast Guard has, 
by then, invested a great deal of time and money on 
him — pay, uniforms, transportation, education and 
training, etc. All of this becomes a total loss when it 
is necessary to discharge a man for a physical defect 
that probably existed at the time of his enlistment. 
Possibly you, with a little concentrated effort, could 
have saved all of that trouble and expense. Bear down 
on enlisting only those men whose physical condition 
is strictly in accordance with existing instructions and 
standards. By all means get men—but get the best. 
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As you go along, experience will become an im- 
portant factor and you will find yourself automatically 
looking for and spotting physical defects and signs that 
you might easily have overlooked before. You'll look 
for the scar tissue on the tongue and eyebrows that so 
frequently marks the epileptic; you'll be able to spot 
the engorged and tortuous veins that, along with a 
fine tremor, is the brand of the alcoholic; you'll learn 
to note the slow responses to clear questions or com- 
mands that is the tip-off to the mentally retarded; 
you'll learn to look for the scars on the arms or the 
ulcerations in the nose that form the trademark of the 
narcotic addict; you'll remark how often the condition 
of the skin, the eyes, the skeletal structure and the 
posture may be indications of some pathological condi- 
tion that heretofore would have passed your inspection. 
You are one of the men charged with guarding the 
doorway to the Coast Guard, to admit only those who 
are mentally and physically acceptable. Discharge that 
responsibility well; it is a grave one! 

Finally, discount all of my kidding and realize 
that you are working with a fine group of men whose 
only interest is in securing the proper caliber of men 
for their organization. They work hard at it—and 
when they know it is for the good of the service, they 
don’t mind putting in extra work and hours if it pays 
off. 


Be proud of your outfit and ready to brag about it 
and boost it every time. Talk it up!! Make the Coast 
Guard Shield, and all that it stands for, well known!!! 

A really good salesman is one who believes in his 
product and is enthusiastic about it. 

You are a salesman of the best damn product 
going —an honorable career in a fine and active 
service — the U. S. Coast Guard!!! 





IN COAST GUARD NOW—Nicholas Valentine, Jr., national vice- 
commander of the Coast Guard league, congratulates Richard 
Lewis, World War II veteran, on his re-enlistment in the U. 8. 
Coast Guard. Lewis, who saw duty as a seaman in the South 
Pacific, will qualify for attendance at the electronics technician 
school at Groton, Conn. 
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OAST GUARD RECRUITERS can point with 
pride to the fact that the two greatest figures in 

radio and television, Arthur Godfrey and Sid Caesar, 
are graduates of the U. S. Coast Guard. Yes, both 
Arthur and Sid stepped straight out of the Coast 
Guard into the front ranks of the entertainment world. 

Godfrey has been in the limelight for several years 
but Sid Caesar's rise to fame has been more recent. 
Sid will be remembered for his inimitable performance 
in that wartime movie, ““Tars and Spars.’ Sid was 
the guy who gave those forecastle imitations of an 
Air Force pilot. Remember? 

Immediately after the end of the war, young Sid 
struck oil in his first Broadway musical show, ‘‘Make 
Mine Manhattan.”’ It was soon apparent that his 
type of comedy was just what television had been 
looking for. Like a blazing rocket, Sid’s star of suc- 
cess soared high. And his arc is climbing. People are 
comparing him to Chaplin at Chaplin’s best. 

Caesar doesn't rely on stage props, joke books or 
wise cracks to bring the laughs. Rather, he pours him- 
self into the life of the millions of Americans who make 
up his audiences. 

Is there an expectant father who hasn't nervously 
paced the waiting room of a maternity ward? Millions 
of them have. So you find Caesar shuffling up and 
down, speculating, worrying, fussing, talking to him- 
self, visualizing his son’s future. Finally, to the amuse- 
ment of all, comes the final blow—he is the father of 
quadruplets. 

In another scene he is Everyman going to his first 
dance. There he is—no place for his hands, his gestures 
awkward and restless, his overtures to a shy female 
halting and clumsy. He is the nervous groom walking 
down the aisle. Reminiscent? 

Caesar's method is simply explained. He has a 
positive genius for mimicry. He is the little man 
incarnate. His audience smiles sympathetically as Caesar 
timidly approaches his boss for a raise, grins as he 
rehearses his technique, laughs, a bit sadly perhaps, at 
the inevitable culmination of his efforts. He sets out on 
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SID CAERSAR 


SID CAESAR MAKES GOOD 


Former Coast Guardsman Scores Hit In Television 


a picnic with his best girl, and you can guess—he is 
plagued by ants; she’s forgotten the salt; it starts tc 
rain. 


There is always gravity concealed behind the Caesar 
jest. In all his characterizations are bits from the life 
of his audiences. They laugh because, in his comedy, 
is spread before them the entire human dilemma. He 
reduces the impact of their disappointments and troubles 
to tolerable dimensions. To this extent, Caesar is a 
philosopher as well as a comic. 


It is healthy comedy because he makes people who 
would feel sorry for themselves, instead, laugh at them- 
selves. In this respect he is in accord with all the great 
jesters of history. 

When his endless gift for bright and original char- 
acterizations was broadcast over the television screen, 
the acclaim was universal. He came up weekly with 
fresh voices, new dialects and specialties which delighted 
audiences everywhere. Incidentally, he has a most im- 
portant role in the writing of all his material. The 
gag men would starve if all comedians had Caesar's 
writing talent and originality. 


Caesar’s comedy is novel only in the sense that it 
is different from the usual noisy, wise-cracking slap 
stick. His is situation comedy, stressing intimate mimi 
cry. He never insults; he never teases or baits. His 
stage is the world and every man in it. He mirrors the 
foibles of people. 

“Humor should know no_ boundaries,” 
Caesar. “‘It is universal, like music.”’ 


declares 


Caesar continues to turn down movie offers. He 
won't return to Hollywood to be used strictly as 
comedy relief. He feels that his comedramatic talents 
warrant the proper vehicle. And until it does arrive, 
he will continue to devote his talents to television and 
the stage. 

For humor at its best, we can recommend ex-ship 
mate Sid Caesar on your television screen. Millions of 
fans roar at him each week. 
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What is ethics? Well, I will show 
you. Suppose a lady comes into the 
store, buys a lot of goods and pays 
me ten dollars too much when she 
goes out. Then ethics comes in. 
Should I or should I not tell my 
partner? 


John, on the verge of matrimony, 
was listening to the fatherly advice 
of an old friend: 

“Co-operation is the foundation 
of successful marriage,” said the 
friend solemnly, ‘‘you must do 
things together. For instance if your 
wife wants to go for a walk, go for 
a walk with her. If she wants to do 
the dishes, do the dishes with her.”’ 

John listened dutifully, then 
asked, ‘Suppose she wants to mop 
the floor?” 


Running into a former suitor at 
a party, the sweet young thing de- 
cided to snub him. 

“So sorry,’’ she murmured when 
the hostess introduced them, ‘‘but I 
didn’t get your name.” 

‘T know you didn’t,” said the un- 
abashed ex-suitor, ‘but you certainly 
tried hard enough.” 


“You have wonderful form, dear.” 
‘Must we go all over that again?”’ 


IM PUTTIN’ 
IN FER 
CUTTER DUTY/ 
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Business Man: ‘‘What do you do 
with all these pictures you paint?” 

Artise: ‘I sell them, sir.”’ 

Business Man: ‘‘Name your fig- 
ure and report Monday. I've been 
looking for a salesman like you for 
years.” 


Watson returned to his native 
town after some years abroad. 

“Has Watson changed much in 
the years he has been away?” asked 
one who had heard of his return, 
but had not yet seen him. 

“No,” said the man 
“but he thinks he has.” 

“In what way?” 

“Oh, he persists in talking about 
what a fool he used to be!” 


addressed, 


The aggressive wife of a meek 
little man was hauling her husband 
over the coals for having made a 
fool of himself when some friends 
called. He sat in dejected silence. 

“And don’t sit there,’ she 
shouted, ‘‘making fists at me in your 
pockets, either.”’ 


A lodge member approaching 
Henry. ‘We are having a raffle for 
a poor widow,” he said. “Will you 
buy a ticket?” 

“Nope,” said Henry. ‘““My wife 
wouldn't let me keep her if I won.” 


She: ‘If you try to kiss me, I'll 
scream.” 

He: ‘‘Not with all these people 
around.” 

She: ‘Well, let's try to find a 
quieter spot.” 


An excited female voice came over 
the phone: ‘Two boys are trying 
to break into my room through the 
window.” 

“Listen lady, you've got the 
wrong number,’ answered a voice. 
“This isn't police headquarters, this 
is the fire department.” 

“IT know,” she answered, ‘“‘but 
my room is on the second floor and 
they need a ladder.’ 


“We are having a raffle for a poor 
old widow. Will you buy a ticket?” 

“Nope, my wife wouldn't let me 
keep her if I won.” 


Two drunks over at Middlebury 
blundered into a girls’ dorm coming 
home one night. One lost his head 
and ran; the other remained calm 
and collected. 


A pathetic old farmer from Wor- 
cester 
Cannot see as well as he yorcester. 
In a moment of strife 
He shot at his wife, 
But all that he killed was a rorcester. 


There was an old lady from Brussels, 
Accused of wearing two bustles; 
She said ‘‘It’s not true; 
It’s a thing I don't do; 
You are simply observing my 
muscles.”’ 


A berserk orthopedic named Burke 
Used to lurk in the murk of a kirk. 
When he spotted a Turk 
He would jerk forth a dirk 
And plunge smirkingly into his 
work. 


A single baby chick, seeing its 
incubator full of unhatched eggs, 
said: ‘Well, it looks like I'm going 
to be an only child. Mother's blown 
a fuse.”’ 


Susie: ‘“‘Daddy, there was a man 
here to see you today.” 

Daddy: ‘“‘Did he have a bill?” 

Susie: ‘No, just an ordinary nose 
like you.”’ 
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‘How do you test the temperature 
of a baby’s bath?”’ 

“Well, you fill the tub with 
water, and put the baby in it. If 
the baby turns red it’s too hot, if 
it turns purple it’s too cold, if the 
baby turns white, it needed a bath.” 


The teacher had a lot of clerical 
work to do, so she placed her hat in 
front of the class of six-year-olds, 
saying: 

“Now children, I want you to 
look at my hat, and write some nice 
little sentences about it.” 

The class set to work, and were 
silent for kuite five minutes. Then 
a face appeared at the teacher's desk, 
and a little voice was heard: 

‘Please, miss, are there two b's 
in shabby?” 


‘Please tell me the correct time.” 

“TI don’t know the exact time, but 
I know it isn’t four o'clock yet.” 

‘Are you sure?” 

“Quite, ‘cuz I have to be home by 
four, and I'm not home yet.” 


Lady (handing dog over to the 
railway guard): “Now, before you 


give him his meals, | want you to 
say, ‘Diddum Dinkie want ‘oo din 
dums?’ and if he yawns, he’s not 
quite ready.” 


Visitor: ‘““Why does your butler 
always whistle when he shakes the 
cocktails?”’ 

Hostess: ‘‘My orders, my dear, 
it's the only way I can be sure he 
isn't drinking.” 

“Your husband looks like a bril- 
liant man. I suppose he knows 
everything.” 

“Don't fool yourself. He doesn't 
even suspect anything.” 


Happy is the mosquito who can 
pass the screen test. 


A cultured woman is one who 
can pull up a shoulder strap with- 
out going through the motions of 
a small boy scooping his new hat 
out of the mud. 


‘Waiter, there’s a fly in my soup.”’ 
“Yeah, we ran out of turtles.”’ 
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FIRST WOMAN EVER to enlist in the Coast Guard is Mrs. Harry 
Baltimore who enlisted in 1917 and served at Headquarters in the Communications Divi- 


(Myrtle) Gambrill of 


sion. Mrs. Gambrill held the rate of electrician’s mate first-class Today this pioneer 
woman urges all qualified members of her sex to apply for enrollment in the Women's 


Keserve. 


IN SUPPORT of the claim that men are better cooks than women is the fact that, at the 
Marshfield Fair, a Coast Guard ship's cook named Walter N. Russell, stationed at the 
Marshfield, Mass., Radio Station, won the blue ribbon first prize, defeating six talented 
local ladies in a pie-baking contest. Russell's winning effort was a cocoanut cream pie, 
In the photo (left to right): Ruth Cantwell, Ship’s 
Cook Walker and Mrs. Curtis Chamberlain. 


topped with feather-light meringue. 
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Get a Z7P-FC the 
one-zip Windproof 
Lighter ! Zippo always lights 


with a ZIP, even in wind or rain, It’s the 
dependable lighter that has never cost 
anyone a penny to repair! At your Post 
Exchange or Ships Service Store with 
official service insignia ... and en- 
graved name or initials. 


© 1950 ZIPPO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
BRADFORD, PA, 
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Does Not Approve Of Special 
Praise For Individual Ratings 
USCG Air Station 
Lindbergh Field 
San Diego 50, Calif. 

N THE SEPTEMBER issue, one of my 

colleagues stationed in Alaska emphasized 
the lack of ‘“‘recognition’” in our medical 
I am shocked at this article. 
The rescue of 9 persons aboard the Bermuda 
Sky Queen by the Bibb was mentioned. 
Some of the Bibb crew were 100% Coast 
Guard too, but I doubt if they expected 
separate recognition in their participation 
of this rescue. 
all bands played an equal part. 

Last year the Bramble docked at San 
Puerto Rico, only to be called out 
again in a few hours. The Nc-92857 had 
crashed near San Juan in the merciless 
Carribbean Sea shortly before midnight. 
Here are the approximate figures. Eighty 
some men, women, children and even babies 
were aboard. The Bramble took aboard 21 
adult Some 60 odd had 
perished. Each crew member has his job; 


department. 


It was procedure in which 


Juan, 


male survivors. 


radio operator, searchlight operators, boat 
crews, beaching parties (a number of the 
victims had been washed up on a small 
coral island), cooks preparing soup and 
coffee, and an overall preparation. By day- 
break, the living had been recovered. In 
each crew member's service record there is 
a copy of congratulatory dispatch from the 
Commandant of the U. S. Coast Guard. 
Oh yes, there was one hospital corpsman 
aboard the Bramble. He, too did his job 
and he too has a copy of that dispatch. Let 
us now return to the Cutter Bibb. I per- 
sonally do not know, but I am willing to 
bet my new buttons that every man shared 
an equal portion of credit. Shall we leave 
it thus? 


Cc. F. BAKER, HMCA 


Old Picture Offered To Any 
Interested New York Old Timer 
2515 Calvert Street 

, Baltimore 18, Md. 
M* BROTHER, Clarence S. Soper, ser- 
ved in the Coast Guard, New York 
Division, in World War I, in the years 
1918 and 1919. He died in my home 
March 1, 1943. 

I have in my possession a large picture 
of the boys serving with him at that time. 
Should you know of anyone who was ser- 
ving in the New York Division at that 
time and would be interested in this picture 
I would be glad to give it to them if they 
will contact me. Thanking you, I am 
Yours truly, 


(Mrs.) EVALYN S. ROBY 


Thinks Quarterly Marks Being 
Used In An Unfair Manner 


USCG Radio Station 
Marshfield, Mass. 


HAVE ALMOST eight years in the Coast 

Guard, and wouldn't trade it or my ex- 
periences for love or money. It has been a 
pleasure to have been with men from the 
several states making up our great Country. 
On the other hand, it has been noticed that 
there is just too doggoned much growling 
and some throat-cutting going on, over in- 
cidents that 1 would place in a trivial cate- 
gory. This is not conducive to good fellow- 
ship and the like. In fact, | know of some 
men who lower the marks of others so that 
they cannot advance to the next rating, or 
rather, next step in the rating they hold. 
This practice is vehemently condemmed by 
myself. If a man has enough sense and self 
initiative to get places, riding on his own 
bandwagon, then he shouldn’t be held back. 
In some instances, these hold-backs are on 
a personal basis. The needs of the Service 
justify that these men be advanced and not 
held back by petty bickering. The men who 
are guilty of this practice should realize 
that the Service is being deprived of capable 
men because a few people, Americans at 
that, can’t get along with themselves. 


FRANKLIN MUNRO, RMI 


(Editor's Note: The foregoing complaint 
is a trifle vague. A man shouldn't be given 
good quarterly marks merely as an aid to 
his promotion. He's supposed to earn good 
matks by his proven ability. If, however, 
marks are being used as a personal weapon, 
we'd like to hear more about this. E.L.) 


Declares Best Recruits Come 
From Rockbound Coast of Maine 
iJ IS INTERESTING to view the Coast 
Guard recruiting figures and remarka- 
ble to see how easy it is to fill the com- 
plement. The ranks swell with new blood 
even while the old veterans grow fatter, 
more horrible and lazier. I really want to 
put in a plug for the State of Maine. I be- 
lieve with all my soul that the best possi- 
ble recruiting prospects are the Maine coast 
men! Men from other localities are equal 
mentally, physically and morally but not 
professionally. this ungodly 
wilderness the kids are brought up differ- 
ently. hard and this, 
together with the atrocious climate and hor- 
rible taxes, make the kids learn at an early 
age to shift for themselves. 


Down in 


Times are usually 


Most families are fugitives from the tax 
collector, the grocer and the undertaker! 
Everyone has to pitch in and help. The old 
man usually fishes lobsters, the woman cuts 
wood for winter, the kids rake blueberries 
and pick fish to keep from starving. Most 
of the boys go fishing with their fathers 
at a very tender age and it is common to 
see a boy of twelve with his own boat, 
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down the bays and har- 
bors in the fog or the sunshine. One old 
fellow I know who has produced nine kids 
to the fish- 


is very apt 


cruising up and 


takes three of them every day 


ing grounds and, when excited, 
to grab the diapers off of Junior and use 
them for a bait bag! 

When is finished and they 
reached the age of selp-support there is lit- 
The 
Coast Guard offers them security that they 
have never known. 


school have 


tle to do except the aforementioned. 


At the same time the 
trained 
to hard 
who 


Service gets a man who is already 


in small boat handling, is used 


work, is frugal and honest, a man 
really appreciates the food, clothes, bed and 
privileges. 

in nearly 21 


I never remember a day 


years of service that any Maine man ever 


was AWOL, late for 
trouble. 


liberty or in much 
Jonesport, Portland 
Portsmouth are spawning grounds for en 


Lubec, and 


listees. Half the families in my small part 
of Lubec are retired or serving at the pres 
ent time. 

This will probably 
stink but the 
Brought up 
and rattlesnakes, 
Mate 
Gene Autry. have 
thing but a boat 
tually they will make good men, 


stir up a dreadful 
Western boys are different. 
among cactus, gila monsters 
their idea of a Boatswain's 
would be a Hopalong Cassidy or 


They 


gravy 


never seen any 
and while even- 
the Down 
I notice that 
none of the Western kids can row a small 
boat. I will guarantee that there isn’t a 
kid from Portland to Quoddy Head who 


Easters are far far ahead. 
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The most complete 
Square Knot book 
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ROSEBANK 
STORAGE WAREHOUSE 
VINCENT H. SCHNURR, Prop. 
139 Bay St., Staten Island 1, N. Y¥. 
We solicit the Long Distant Moving, 
Crating and Storage of the Household 
Effects of Coast Guard Personnel 
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Uniform 

Shops 
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AN UNBEATABLE 
COMBINATION 


FAVORITE GAL 
FAVORITE COLLAR 


Both have to be perfect or they're no 
longer favorites. That's why every Linene 
Collar is perfect. Always fresh looking, 
snowy white and made to be perfect fit- 
ting. Look your best always — wear 
Linene. 

Remember, Linene cloth faced, pa 
filled Collars can be worn on both sides. 
When they get soiled, into the waste 
basket. It reduces laundry expense, it 
Saves time and fuss. 


REVERSIBLE 
COLLAR CO. 


111 PUTNAM AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





can’t row a dory or a pod in any weather, 
and that includes kids from six years old up 
the kids wash the lob 
their ears and clean the 
their hats, bid their 
chums goodbye and are ready for sea! For 
all their poverty, God-fearing. 
sober and industrious, have never learned to 
talk throug hthe side of their mouth, are 
light drinkers and well versed in the three 
R's. Lots of people 
Maine boys; they talk a little broad, have 
peculiar habits and make friends 
but they are dependable and capable. I 
would like to know just how many Maine 
men are now in the Coast Guard. The 
figures would probably surprise you. 


Down this way 
ster bait out of 
from 


herring scales 


they are 


underestimate the 


slowly 


Just a word about the Lightships. I 
have been reading so much stuff about the 
floating coffins, the pest houses and leper 
colonies that I was prone to shudder at my 
future but, for an actual fact, these ships 
Great changes have 
been made and all for the better. 


are now good duty. 


The leave and liberty is more than gen- 
erous, the sea pay is lovely, we have movies 
every night the weather permits, excellent 
mail service, living conditions couldn’t be 
better, plenty of books, 
time after hours, good fishing off the 
stern, swimming in season and the health- 


radios, leisure 


Atter 
available if de- 


a life in the 


months a 


iest kind of open air. 


nine transfer 1s 


sired It is really good duty and after 


you have had your time in on one of these 


ships you need never worry again about 


rough water, about small boat landings or 


about seasickness. You are either a sailor 


or dead! 
Plenty of yachts pass in Summer and 
it is pleasant to see the personnel on deck 
in fancy bathing suits drinking those nasty 
bottles of ice cold beer or sipping those in- 
It makes 


from those 


sidious cocktails from tall glasses. 
a fellow glad that he is away 
gruesome surroundings and temptations. It 
is really good for the morale to know that 


you are safe from sin and the shore patrol! 
TOM KEENE, BMC. 
Joe: “‘What was the explosion on 
MacGregor’s farm?”’ 
Smoe: “He fed his chickens some 
lay-or feed them 


rooster. 


bust and one of 


Was a 


A professor in GI brought a copy 
the final up at the 
imination office in Parkhurst. The 
sirl read it and said to the professor: 
Sir, this is exactly the same ex 
amination that you gave in GI last 
semester.” 
“That's all right,” 
“we've changed 


to be made 


replied the 
the 


professor, 


answers.” 
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QUESTIONS — ANSWERS 


(Con inued from Page 17) 











drawing travel money from Baltimore to Galveston. 
In December, 1945, I reenlisted in New Orleans, La., 
and drew travel money from Galveston to New Or- 
leans,—or from place of extension to place of reen 
listment. 


Another CPO aboard this vessel reenlisted October 
1, 1942, at Norfolk, Va., for 3 years (he was going 
from the ‘‘green”’ ticket to the ‘“‘White’’ ticket). In 
October, 1945, he was in the Southwest Pacific and 
extended for three years, drawing transportation from 
Norfolk, Va., to Wilmington, Calif. On October 1, 
1948, he reenlisted in Baltimore, Md., and drew trans 
portation from Norfolk to Baltimore,—or from place 
of last enlistment. 


Which man drew the correct amount of travel 
money? Apparently one of us has more coming to him. 


A. It appears that you should have been paid 
travel allowance upon discharge in December, 1945, 
from a voluntary extension of enlistment, from place 
of discharge, New Orleans, La., to Baltimore, Md., 
the place of acceptance for enlistment, instead of to 
Galveston, Texas, the place of extension of enlistment. 
You may submit a claim for the difference on Form 
CG-2661 to the Commandant (FA-PR) for disposi- 
tion. 


The computation of travel allowance in the second 
case is correct if the man elected the place of acceptance 
for enlistment. In 1948 a man could elect travel al- 
lowance to either the place of acceptance for enlistment 
or to his home address at the time of enlistment as 
shown by the current enlistment contract when dis- 
charged from a voluntary extension. 


Q. Can you publish the latest eligibility list show- 
ing the names of men who are elibible for future pro- 
motion to C.P.O.? 


A. The current eligibility list was published on 
Page thirty of our October edition. 


Q. Will Headquarters compel a retired man to pay 
any part of his retirement pay to a wife from whom 
the man ts separated (separated by choice, not by legal 
authority) ? 


A. Headquarters’ policy in these matters is to ad- 
vise the complainant that the Coast Guard does not 
want to become involved in martial controversies over 
which it has no control and which rightfully should be 
adjusted in the civil courts, and to suggest that the mat 
ter be taken to the civil courts. In those cases in which 
the complainant alleges inability to do this because of 
lack of funds or physical disability, the letter may be 
forwarded to the man concerned recommending that he 
communicate directly with the writer in order to pre- 
clude further correspondence with Headquarters. How- 
ever, should the person concerned conduct himself in 
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such a manner as to bring discredit upon the Coast 
Guard, the Commandant has authority to take dis- 
ciplinary action. 


Q. Iam puzzled by the fact that I have not been 
restored to my former GMC rating that I lost by reason 
of wholesale reduction of the Coast Guard several years 
ago. I thought sufficient vacanictes had occurred in my 
rating to allow me to be advanced. 


A. Your question has been reduced in length in 
order to save space and you have received a personal 
reply by letter. However, we want to assure all hands 
that all former Chiefs will be advanced to their former 
rating in the order of their seniority with no exceptions. 


Q. What ts our standing on the eligibility list for 
restoration of our former CPO rating? 


A. Paul Seiler, BM1, is Number 26; Hubert Scott, 
RM1, is in Group 29 to 30; Ronald Burns, BM1, is 
Number 21; George Olsen, BM1(L), is Number 57; 
Robert Harrison, CS1, is in Group 1 to 4; Wesley 
Karan, BM1(L), is in Group 31 to 37; William 
Rowland, BM1, is in Group 51 to 53; James E. Lewis, 
EN1 (L), is in Group 10 to 12. 


Q. Why did some men who are on the retired list 
by reason of disability recetve no increase in pay as 
result of the new pay law? 


A. Provisions of the new pay law are very com- 
plicated. However, in general the law bases pay of 
disabled men on their percentage of disability. Men 
whose disability was not judged to be of a high per- 
centage received no pay increase. 


Q. What ts our standing on the list for future re- 
tirement under provisions of the 20-Year Law? 


A. Your standing is as follows: 


Service as 
of March, 1950 
Yrs. Mos. Days 


Appreximate 
Standing 
On List 


Joseph Steib, EMC 24- 8- 2 97 
Boatswain Geo. Chambers 24- 7-14 120 
Dan Dorey, BMC 24- 1- 1 220 
Arnold Parkin, QMC 23-11-19 250 
Fred Wilson, YNC 23-10-18 265 
Arthur Walace, BMC 23-10- 9 270 
Robt. Weatherly, BMC 20- 8-17 560 


Name 





Q. Does the Government place any limit upon the amount of 
money a retired man may earn in civilian employ? 


A. There is no limit upon the amount of money a retired man 
may earn in civilian employment, providing the employment 
is not by the United States Government, the municipal govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia, or any corporation, the majority 
of the stock of which is owned by the United States. 
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If employment is by the United States Government, the muni 
cipal government of the District of Columbia, or any corporation 
of which the United States is the principal owner of the stock 
the following limitations are applicable: 


1) COMMISSIONED OFFICERS (which includes chief 
warrant officers) The Act of June 30, 1932 (National Economy 
Act) is quoted from the United States Code, Title 5, Section 59 
“After June 30 
civilian office or position, appointive or elective, under the United 


(a) as follows: 1932, no person holding a 
States Government or the municipal government of the District 
of Columbia or under any corporation, the majority of the stock 
of which is owned by the United States, shall be entitled, during 
the period of such incumbency, to retired pay from the United 
States for or on account of services as a commissioned officer in 
any of the services mentioned in Title 37, at a rate in excess of 
an amount which when combined with the annual rate of com 
pensation from such civilian office or position, makes the total rate 
from both sources more than $3,000; and when the retired pay 
amounts to or exceeds the rate of $3,000 per annum such person 
shall be entitled to the pay of the civilian office or position or the 
retired pay, whichever he may elect. As used in this section, the 
term ‘“‘retired pay’ shall be construed to include credits for all 
service that lawfully may enter into the computation thereof. This 
section shall not apply to any person whose retired pay, plus 
civilian pay, amounts to less than $3,000: Provided, That this 
section shall not apply to regular or emergency commissioned offi 
cers retired for disability incurred in combat with an enemy of 
the United States or for disabilities resulting from an explosion 
of an instrumentality of war in line of duty during an enlistment 
or employment as provided in Veterans Regulations Numbered 1 
(a), part I, paragraph I.” 


The Comptroller General has ruled by his decision No. B-53119 
of January 11, 1946, that retired warrant officers, receiving retired 
warrant officers pay, are not included in the above limitation since 
they are not retired as commissioned officers and receiving retired 
pay based on service as a commissioned officer 


(2) WARRANT OFFICERS—The Act of July 31, 1894 


is quoted from the United States Code, Title 5, Section 62, as 


follows No person who holds an office the salary or annual 
compensation attached to which amounts to the sum of two 
thousand five hundred dollars shall be appointed to or hold any 
other office to which compensation is attached unless specially 
authorized thereto by law; but this shall not apply to retired offi 
cers of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard whenever 
they may be elected to public office or whenever the President shall 
appoint them to office by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. Retired enlisted men of the Army, Navy. Marine Corps, or 
Coast Guard retired for any cause, and retired officers of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard who have been retired for 
injuries received in battle or for injuries or incapacity incurred in 
line of duty shall not, within the meaning of this section be con- 
strued to hold or to have held an office during such retirement.” 


It will be noted that this act does not differentiate between 
commissioned and warrant officers, and the Comptroller General 
has ruled that a warrant officer is an “‘officer’’ within the meaning 
of this act. It will be further noted that retired enlisted men are 
exempted from the limitation. The big difference between this 
act and the Act of June 30, 1932, is in the amount of the limita- 
tions and the fact that a warrant officer is exempt under the Act 
of June 30, 1932 whereas a limitation does cover a warrant offi 
cer under this Act of July 31, 1894 


warrant officers is not as restrictive as is the restriction on com- 


However, the limitation on 


missioned officers under the Act of June 30, 1943. A warrant 
officer receiving retired pay up to $2,499.99 may be employed 
by the Government with pay up to $2.499.99 and be within the 
limitations of the Act. However, should either the retired pay or 
the civilian pay amount to $2,500, he is not entitled to the other. 
Under the Career Compensation Act, a warrant officer would be 
required to have 28 or more years service to receive pay of $2,500 


or more. 


(3) ENLISTED MEN—There is no limitation to the 
amount of money a retired enlisted man, in receipt of retired en- 
listed pay, may earn in civilian employment, whether Federal of 
non-Federal. 





WWhat other “{¢ shristmas present 


can you name that... 


... iS so quick and easy to buy 
... pleases everyone on your list 
AND... gives itself all over again 
twelve months of the year? 


Do Your Christmas Shopping the Coast Guard Way! 


U.S.COAST GUARD 
MAGAZINE 


GIVE U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE 


To Friends and Relatives. Send Only $2.50 To Publishing Headquarters, 215 West St., Annapolis, Md. 
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Wa Db. The Al Wan? 


FATHER MOTHER 


WOU KNOW WHAT THEY WANT! Those 

good folks back home want the only Christmas 
gift that will keep them in close touch with you—the 
U. S. Coast Guard Magazine! 


Those folks back home want to hear about you 
and your outfit at Christmas but they: also want to 
hear from you all through the year. So what better 
Christmas gift than the U. §. Coast Guard Magazine 
can you think of? 


Give the folks back home a Christmas gift sub- 
scription to your Magazine and let them be reminded 
of you every month throughout the year. Don’t let 
the Christmas spirit die at midnight, December 25! 
Give the one gift that will last throughout the year and 
will be as personal as a letter to the folks. 


You'll have no Christmas shopping problem this 
year if you just purchase the one gift that you alone 
can give. And will the folks be grateful? Just ask 
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GRANDPA 


BROTHER SISTER 


them? Just ask those folks who received a subscription 
as a Christmas gift last year! Yea, just ask them—and 
watch them smile with pleasure. 


Before you forget it, place a money order or check 
in an envelope and let us know to whom you want 
the Magazine sent. 


Whether you serve afloat, ashore or in the air, do 
your Christmas shopping early. Today is not too early 
to send in your subscription payment. We will start 
delivery with the December or January edition, as di- 
rected by you. In either case we'll schedule delivery 
for the Christmas season. 


Yes, before you sail on that next patrol—before 
you let something else chase the idea from your mind, 
purchase a Christmas gift subscription for the friends 
and loved ones back home. 


Send $2.50 to U. §. Coast Guard Magazine, 215 
West Street, Annapolis, Maryland. 
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Man's age-old search for a truly dominant 
weapon, able to prevent wars or win them, is 
nearing culmination in the form of guided mis- 
siles. This nation’s future existence well may 
depend on America being first to develop, pro- 
duce and operate guided missiles with highest 
hit probability for anti-aircraft defense and 
greatest damage potential for striking back 
against an aggressor. 


The Convair Missile Team, with 
impressive experience in design, 
production and flight-testing 
guided missile warbirds for the 
Navy and Air Force, ts dedicat- 
ed to perfection of the ultimate 
in automatic weapons, 


Consolidated Vultee’s experience is helping 
America develop guided missiles of pinpoint ac- 
curacy for every conceivable mission . . . missiles 
with eyes to seek, brains to guide and muscles 
to destroy . . . missiles launched from 

or air platform . . . missiles to defend and mis- 


siles to strike back . . . missiles to prevent wars 


---or win them! 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA FORT WORTH TEXAS 
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* Chesterfields smoke Milder “ 


and leave no unpleasant aftertaste 
Its MY cigarette ” 


lan Ladd 


starring in ‘UNITED STATES MAIL” 


A Paramount Picture 


Make your own comparison’ 
says 2. 0 Chandler 


PROMINENT TOBACCO FARMER, BLANCH, N. C. 


A YOU buy a pack of Chesterfields 
ond you open it up 


) YOU smell that milder tobacco 
) aroma. No other cigarette has it. 
oo... - . 
Settee Cc YOU smoke Chesterfields and prove 
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of a, 


» what every tobaccoman knows... 
Tobaccos that smell Milder—smoke Milder. 
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